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Kaltreider Named Chairman of 1955 LLA Convention 


Host chairman of the 1955 convention of The Luther League ot 
America, to be held on the University of Michigan campus, Ann Arbor, 
is the Rev. Carl F. Kaltreider, it was announced at the Michigan LL con- 
vention, Gun Lake Camp, over Labor Day weekend. He is pastor of 


Hope Church, Dearborn. 

Pastor Kaltreider explained duties of 
the convention host committee to the 
90 young people, representing 16 
churches of the synod, and appointed 
the following working committeemen: 
Secretary, Ruth Duke, Dearborn; reg- 
istration and credentials, Carolyn 
Detroit; transportation and 
routing, David Mann, Detroit; pub- 
licity and promotion, Patricia Attwood, 
Detroit; reception and _ souvenirs, 
Wayne Mueller, Detroit; local ar- 
rangements, Shirley Walter, Ann Ar- 
bor; and local adviser, Dr. Henry O. 
Yoder, Ann Arbor. 


Approve grace system 

Delegates to the Michigan LL con- 
vention unanimously adopted the free 
will system of meeting financial re- 
sponsibilities. Also approved was a 
proportionate plan in which all moneys 
received by congregational leagues 
would be divided as follows: 50 per 
cent for synodical and LLA appor- 
tionments; 25 per cent for mission 
projects; and 25 per cent for local 
activities. 
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A 1953-54 budget almost double 
the amount of 1952-53 expenditures 
was unanimously adopted. Large in- 
crease resulted from insertion of an 
item for $500 for LLA convention ex- 
penses. Total budget was $1,281. 


Roger Barr elected prexy 

Roger Barr, Detroit, was chosen to 
succeed Judy Lindberg, Grand Rapids, 
as president of the Michigan LL. 
Other officers named were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Larry Sehy, Battle Creek; re- 
cording secretary, Lois Rogers, De- 
troit; corresponding secretary, Phyliss 
Coriell, Battle Creek; and treasurer, 
Richard Muskett, Dearborn. 

Secretaries appointed were: Social 
action, Beverly Haas, Grand Rapids; 
missions, Marilyn Madsen, Detroit; 
evangelism, Gordon Moerdyk, Kala- 
mazoo; Christian vocation, Nancy 
Thomas, Jackson. 


LLA execs meet in Philly 


Seventeen states and one province 
were represented when standing commit- 
tees of The Luther League of America 


One 


Wisconsin’s record-breaking convention 
303 per cent more than last year 


met in Philadelphia, Nov. 23-25, to out- 
line the LLA program for the coming 
biennium. 
_ Serving with Chairman Helen Haber- 
mann, Illinois, on the evangelism com- 
mittee were: Bob Beckstrom, California; 
Sue Culp, North Carolina; Bob Schultz, 
Pennsylvania; and the Rey. Philip Wahl- 
berg, Texas. 

On the Christian vocation committee 
with Chairman Neil Luebke, Nebraska, 
were: Arthur Von Au, Connecticut; Mary 
Ann Derrick, Mississippi; the Rev. Ray 
Tiemeyer, Iowa; and the Rev. Lawrence 
T. Rugh, Ohio. 

Missionary committee members with 
Chairman Florence Fray, Virginia, were: 
Mary Helen Sanders, South Carolina; 
Garfield Raymond, Ontario; Kay Sheriff, 
Wisconsin; and George Keck, North Car- 
olina. 

Laying foundations in the field of so- 
cial action with Chairman Audrey Dixson, 
New York, were: Billie Grace Ungerer, 
Texas; Neva White, Nebraska; Mac Min- 
nick, Virginia; and the Rev. J. Benjamin 
Bedenbaugh, South Carolina. 

Serving with Chairman Helen Norte- 
mann, West Virginia, on the recreation 
committee were: Mike Schon, California; 
Joe Wold, New Mexico; Judy Ford, 
North Carolina; and the Rev. Robert E. 
Neumeyer, Delaware. 


Two 


Immediately following sessions of the 
standing committees, the LLA executive 
committee convened Nov. 25-27. 


Wisconsin jumps 303 per cent 


303 per cent more leaguers showed 
up at the 1953 Wisconsin LL conven- 
tion, Immanuel Church, Lake Geneva, 
Sept. 11-13, than registered for the ses- 
sions last year, thus making it the largest 
conclave in the history of the state or- 
ganization. Exceeding all expectations, 
327 young people poured into the city— 
most of them arriving at the same time 
as a terrific downpour of rain. 

Highlights of business sessions were: 

@ Report that over a 15-month pe- © 
riod giving to the causes of LLW and 
LLA had increased 20 per cent. This 


-was attributed to the adoption of a 50-50 — 


stewardship plan. j 
@ Presentation to the convention of a — 
new constitution, patterned after the re- 
cently adopted LLA constitution. « 
@ Change in the manner of selecting — 
the LLW pastoral adviser. In the future ~ 
the adviser will be appointed instead of — 
elected. . - 
@ Adoption of LLW’s first budget. — 
Richard Skow, Milwaukee, was elected 
president. He had been acting in this 
capacity since Gerald Goldenne, former — 


. 
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president, had resigned to go to Tan- 
ganyika, East Africa, as an educational 


missionary. : 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
David Dumke, Wauwatosa; secretary, 
Shirley Appel, Milwaukee; treasurer, 


Doris Prill, West Allis. 

Secretaries are: Education, Erick Tor- 
rison, Sheboygan; evangelism, Sue Goetz, 
Madison; intermediate, Dorothy Gruhn, 
LaCrosse; life service, James Regnier, 
Lake Geneva; and missions, Donna Hel- 
ker, Waukesha. - 


Maryland membership up 77% 


Total active membership of the Mary- 
land LL had jumped 77 per cent in one 
year, delegates to the Maryland conven- 
tion, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
Sept. 4-7, learned. An increase of 436 
active members brought the total to 999. 

Indicative of vigorous life in Maryland 
was the unexpected attendance of almost 
400 young people at the conyention. 
Registration was one of the largest in 
the history of the synod. 

Most explosive issue at the business 
sessions was a motion to adopt a budget 
and to use the pledge system in meeting 
it. After considerable debate, items to- 
taling $1,950 were approved for 1953-54. 
Included was $500 to be contributed to 
the Baltimore Inner Mission Society to 
help build a swimming pool at Jolly 
Acres Camp. 

The convention also voted to send the 
Sunday offering of $123.05 to LLA as a 
Youth Sunday offering. 


Meyers re-elected 


Delegates returned Dorothy Meyers to 
the office of president. Other executives 


_ chosen were: Vice-presidents, Paul Mc- 


Kay and Betty Gebhardt; recording sec- 
retary,-Nancy Ortel; statistical secretary, 
Larry Cameron; treasurer, Ruth Goche- 
nour; member-at-large, the Rev. Albert 
Burkhardt. 

Secretaries appointed were: Christian 
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TWO RED CROSSES have been added to 
the Maryland life service flag for the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Franklin L. Keller. On Sept. 
30, they sailed for Africa with their son, 
Mark, to take up duties as medical mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Keller is a graduate of 
Gettysburg Seminary and the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine. 


vocation, Gilbert Askew; evangelism, Jack 
Wieland; missions, Dorothy Grove; social 
action, Barbara Kauffman; recreation, 
Margaret Stuff; and alumni-adviser, Ruth 
Blackburn. 

Four gold crosses and three red crosses 
were added to the Maryland life service 
flag. Former leaguers who had entered 
the ministry were Gordon C. Hite; John 
Manrodt; John Yost, Jr.; and Carroll L. 
Boyer. Miriam Plitt and the Rey. Dr. 
and Mrs. Franklin Keller had gone to 
mission fields. 


S. C. convention tops 600 


Last year the South Carolina LL broke 
all previous convention attendance rec- 
ords with 368 present. This year that 
number was almost doubled when 623 


Three 


registered for sessions at St. Matthew's 
Church, Charleston, Aug. 24-26. 

Melba Shealy, Lexington, was re- 
elected president. Other officers named 
were: Vice-president, Kay Oxner, West 


Columbia; secretary, Miriam Shealy, 
Newberry College; treasurer, Clyde 
Bedenbaugh, Southern Seminary. 

Appointed as committee chairmen 


were: Education, Murray Shull, South- 
ern Seminary; missionary, James Con- 
nelly, Newberry College; Christian voca- 
tion, Vivian Barker, Columbia; interme- 
diate, Mrs. Randy Crider, West Colum- 
bia; publicity, Mary Schriegel, Charles- 
ton; archivist, Ronald Fisher, Charleston; 
program, Mrs. Frederick Terry, Green- 


wood; nominating, Marzavan Moose, 
Spartanburg; parish education, Robert 


Ballentine, Columbia; evangelism, Edna 
Paysinger, Newberry; financial, Robert 
Sanders, Columbia. The Rev. Herman 
Cauble, Columbia, was named pastoral 
adviser. 


Annual reports of officers and secre- 
taries were presented by a committee on 
reports, with Eleanor Sheets serving as 
chairman. In making the presentation 
Eleanor used a six-foot, wooden cross. 
As each report was made, a ray extend- 
ing from the center of the cross was 
added. When all reports had been pre- 
sented and the Luther League emblem 
placed in the center of the cross, a spot- 
light was cast on it. 


New Jersey asks recognition 


Be it resolved: That we the members 
of the Luther League of New Jersey, as- 
sembled at our 58th annual convention, 
request the executive ‘board of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of New Jersey to 
recognize us as a state Luther League 
in order that we may conform to the 
membership requirements of The Luther 
League of America-until such time as our 
constitution can be revised and approved 


that asked for official synodical affiliation for the state Luther League. 


Four 


Listening are: 
Neal Ehlers, left, vice-president; Judith Larsen, corresponding secretary; the Rev. Harold 
Haas, Jersey City; Elizabeth Fenner, president; John Fisk, treasurer; and Ingrid Wagner, 
life service secretary. Over 300 leaguers attended sessions. 
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by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
New Jersey. 

With the adoption of this resolution 
at the New Jersey LL convention, Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, over Labor 
Day weekend, came the climax of a 
year-long debate that had started at the 
1952 convention and almost completely 
disrupted the agenda then. 

According to the new Luther League 
of America constitutional by-laws, mem- 
ber state and synodical leagues must be 
“connected with synods of The United 
Lutheran Church in America.” The New 
Jersey LL had no official status with any 
ULC synod. 

Controversy over affiliating with the 
New Jersey Synod had originally grown 
out of the fact that in the New Jersey 
LL are groups connected with Slovak 
Zion Synod congregations. This is a lin- 
guistic body in the ULC. The effort at 
the 1952 convention to approve asking 
the New Jersey Synod for recognition was 
defeated by the slim margin of four 
votes. 

Immediate action was taken after the 
1953 convention to revise the New Jersey 
LL constitution. It will be presented for 
consideration of the 1954 conclave. 


Elizabeth Fenner leads 


Over 300 leaguers saw Elizabeth Fen- 
ner, West Englewood, installed as new 
president of the league. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Neal 
Ehlers, Jersey City; recording secretary, 
Rennie Smith, Glen Gardner; correspond- 
ing secretary, Judith E. Larsen, West 
Englewood; and “treasurer, John Fisk, 
Nutley. 

Secretaries appointed were: Education, 
George Freyberger, Hamilton Square; 
missions, Joan Font, Bayonne; life sery- 
ice, Ingrid Wagner, Vineland; interme- 
diate, “Betty Granzow, Audubon; 12- 
point, Harry Lysgaard, Dunellen; exten- 
sion, Alexander Daly, Jersey City; pub- 
licity, Janet Treible, Philipsburg; Nacny 
Knoll, Berlin, Mosquito editor. “ 
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LLA VEEP Mike Schon explains the new 
LLA constitution to Kansas convention. 
Seated are Kansas Treasurer Arnold Tie- 
meyer, left, and President Paul Emmerich. 


Topeka for the Jack Rabbit 


First business session of the Kansas LL 
convention, Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, near 
Junction City, Aug. 29-30, was proceed- 
ing smoothly when a delegation from 
First Church, Topeka, suddenly jumped 
up and started marching around the hall. 
They carried a placard with the words, 
“Topeka for the Jack Rabbit,” and loudly 
sang a ditty of their own composition. 
Purpose was to demonstrate the league’s 
desire to publish the synodical league’s 
news-bulletin in the coming year. 

Net result of this and other shenan- 
igans was that at the election session 
Ann Johnson of Topeka won the Jack 
Rabbit editorship. She is a high school 
junior. Last year she led the Eastern 
Conference LL. 


Headed by pre-theos 

Both the new president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas LL are ministerial 
students and both are sophomores at 
Midland College. Paul Emmerich, Wich- 
ita, is prexy and Ronald Darge, Wichita, 
is veep. Ray Peters, a freshmen at Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Okla., is new secretary. 


Five 


“MOTION IS CARRIED to accept another 
church, Trinity of Bradenton, into Florida’s 
growing Luther League,” Florida LL Presi- 
dent Tom Duncan announces at the synod- 
-ical convention. Secretary Alice Lucus re- 


cords the motion. Theme of the sessions 
was ‘We Would Be Building.” 


Treasurer Arnold Tiemeyer, Tarkio, Mo., 
is the only re-elected officer. 

Silver-tongued Tiemeyer presented the 
largest budget in the Kansas LL’s history 
to the convention and effectively used his 
oratorical ability to win approval. An 
assessment of $2.80 was voted on each 
leaguer. 

Eighty-six conventioneers attended the 
banquet and listened to Mike Schon, of- 
ficial LLA representative, present the 
four aims of the international auxiliary. 


100 convene in Florida 


Camp’ Emanuel, Groveland, Fla., be- 
came a beehive of activity when over 
100 Florida Luther leaguers buzzed in 
for their convention, June 20-21. 

Delegates unanimously voted to ap- 
portion $100 for a mission congregation 
in Orlando as the synodical mission proj- 
ect for the year. 

Although the Florida LL elects officers 
every two years, the following depart- 
mental secretaries were appointed: Edu- 


Six 


cation, Sue Strimer, St. Petersburg; evan- 
gelism, Susan Linebaugh, Jacksonville; 
and life service, Marlene Matouk, St. 
Petersburg. 


Golden fish hooks 

“Order of Golden Fish Hooks” was or- 
ganized by the 40 Florida delegates to 
the LLA convention in Oxford, Ohio. 
Purpose of the group was to “catch un- 
churched Lutherans.” 

At a special Florida luncheon at Ox- 
ford, LLA Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad was initiated into the “order” 
and presented with a lei of shells, a fish- 
ing rod and reel, and a golden fish hook. 
The group also collected $50 for the new 
LLA mission project in Puerto Rico, 


WENDELL JACKSON, right, recently 
awarded $100 as the “Mississippi Dairy 
Farmer,” confers with Mississippi LL Treas- 
urer Jean Mori concerning league work. 
Seventeen-year-old Wendell is president of 
the LL at Redeemer Church, Craig Springs, 
and is new recreation -secretary of the 
state league. He received the award from 
the Future Farmers of America for improve- 
ment of his herd during the last three 
years, © 


i 


} 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Lutheran Student Association of America weré installed at tne 
Ashram, Interlochen, Mich., Aug. 29-Sept. 4. Over 600 students from 29 states and 12 
foreign countries attended. Front row are: Morris Niedenthal, left, Chicago Seminary, 
vice-president; Norman Hjelm, Princeton University, president; Jean Olsen, University of 
Washington, relationships consultant. Back row are: left, St. Olaf College, student sec- 
retary; William Rhyne, North Carolina State College, stewardship secretary; Kenneth 
Johnson, Pacific Lutheran College, missions secretary; and Franklin Sherman, University 


of Chicago, Campus Lutheran editor. 
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Mississippi breaks records 

For the first time in its 25-year his- 
tory, the Mississippi LL conducted 
workshops at its annual convention. 
A session on evangelism for seniors 
and young people was led by the 
Rev. Wade H. Koons, Jackson. A ses- 
sion on topic development for inter- 
mediates was led by LL. President 
Mary Ann Derrick. 

It was announced that another 25- 
year record would be broken when 11 
Mississippi leaguers would attend the 
LLA convention at Miami University. 
No more than two Mississippians had 
ever attended any single LLA conven- 
tion before. 

Three of the five state officers were 
re-elected. They were: Mary Ann Der- 
rick, president; Lillian Ann Villeret, 
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recording secretary; and Jean Mori, 
treasurer. 

Serving as vice-president during the 
coming year will be Marlyn Seefeld, 
Laurel. Nancy Koons, Jackson, will 
be corresponding secretary. 

A new league from Grace Church, 
Laurel, was received into membership. 
President of this group is 15-year-old 
Carl Seefeld, who broke the state jun- 
ior high half-mile track record last 
spring. The record was 2:14. Carl 
made it in 2:07. 


Minnesota LL meets in Superior 


Wendell Jacobson, Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Minnesota LL at 
its convention, Holy Trinity Church, Su- 
perior, Sept. 11-13. He succeeded Jan 
Nielsen, also of Minneapolis. 


Seven 


Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
Bill Bruehl; secretary, Judy Gorsky; and 
treasurer, Ted Berning. All are from 
Minneapolis. 


Committee heads appointed were: 
Evangelism, Irene Peterson, Minneapolis; 
_ missions, Gwen Rick, St. Paul; life serv- 
ice, Tom Warme, South Minneapolis; in- 
termediate, Carol Jacobsen, Minneapolis; 
statistical, Ted Rees, St. Paul. 


Neva Korthoff, Minneapolis, is new 
Extender editor. Pastoral advisers are the 
Rev. Paul Obenauf and the Rev. Eugene 
Hasselquist, both of Minneapolis. Lake 
Camp representative is Jan Nielsen. 


A new constitution, patterned after the 
newly adopted LLA constitution, was ap- 
proval. 


Logan heads Central Penn 


Donna Logan, Bloomsburg, was elected. 
president and Robert Schultz, Williams- 
port, vice-president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania LL in convention at Lancaster, 
July 9-11. Other officers chosen were: 
Recording secretary, Eleanor Hayman, 
Berwick; statistical secretary, Alma Grif- 
fith, Harrisburg; and treasurer, Richard 
Gaintner, Lancaster. 

Secretaries appointed were: Life serv- 
ice, Fred Shilling, Davidsville; education, 
Edward Shue, Dallastown; intermediate, 
Annamary Smith, Lancaster; evangelism, 
Nancy Vaughn, Huntingdon. 

Highlighting the convention was the 
service in which 44 Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania Luther Leagues were welcomed 


HANDMADE ADVENT CANDLES are a special part of the seasonal celebration prepared 
by Grace leaguers, Houston, Texas, for members of their congregation last year. 
Leaguers at the stove are melting candles that are too short for further use on the 
church altar. After the wax is melted, leaguers dye it violet, the Advent color. The 
boy seated at the end of the able is fastening wicks into paper cups that will be used 


as molds. Girl at the sink is whipping white tallow to be used in adding white crosses 


to the violet candles. On the first Sunday in Advent, leaguers divided into teams and 
personally delivered candles, Bible reading charts, and daily devotional booklets. 


Eight 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAY is produced by St. 
Paul’s League, Huntington, W. Va.,. that 
shows how much can be done with imag- 
ination, hard work, and a few cents. Bath- 
robes, beach towels, and dyed sheets serve 
as costumes. Strips of painted wrapping 
paper make the barn wall. A black scarf 
with a brilliant star are the window through 
which the Star of Bethlehem shines. 


into Central Penn LL and 28 CP leagues 
were transferred to the MP. 

Missionary Chairman Dorothy Engle 
reported that $2,191.20 had been re- 
ceived toward the $1,500 Central Penn 
quota for the Argentine missionary proj- 
ect. 

A budget of $3,562 was adopted. This 
was based on an apportionment of $1.36 
per leaguer. 

Invitation of the Sunbury District to 
hold the 1954 convention on the campus 
of Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
was accepted. 


Four states at Rocky Mt. camp 

Leaguers representing four states— 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Wyoming — were delegates to the 
Rocky Mountain LL _ convention, 
Shady Brook Camp near Deckers, 
Colo., Aug. 24-31. Total registration 
was 110. 

To succeed Joe Wold as Rocky 
Mountain president, delegates elected 
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Alice Lenz, Denver, Colo. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Martin Lepisto, 
Albuquerque, N. M., vice-president; 
Bunny Kohlass, Albuquerque, secre- 
tary; Tom Woid, Albuquerque, treas- 
urer; and Pastors Howard Bream, 
Trinidad, Colo., and Lee Soker, Al- 
buquerque, advisers. 


Alice appointed the following secre- 
taries: Evangelism, Joan Watters, 
Casper, Wyoming; Christian vocation, 
Peggy and Bill Hannebaum, Denver, 
Colo.; missions, Shirley Silk, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; social action, Don 
Ciesielski, Fremont, Nebr.; and recre- 
ation, Bill Satter, Aubuquerque. 


Highlight of the business session 
was adoption of the pledge and grace 
system of finances. At the camp, lea- 
guers collected approximately $100 to 
be given to the new LLA mission 
project in Puerto Rico. 


Ky.-Tenn. for Michigan in ‘55 

Kickoff in a campaign to get every lea- 
guer from every league in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod to the 1955 convention 
of The Luther League of America in 
Michigan was made at a rally of the 
Northern Kentucky district, Zion Church, 
Covington, Ky., Sept. 13. 


Alan Davis and Ky.-Tenn. Veep Joann 
Pinnick reported on the 1953 LLA con- 
vention at Miami University. Colored | 
slides taken at Miami by Eugene Schuster 
were shown by President Doris Dunaway. 
The Rev. Charles Masheck, synodical ad- 
viser, narrated the slides. 


The visit of Prexy Dunaway and Veep 
Pinnick to the rally was also part of a 
plan for synodical officers to visit con- 
gregational leagues. They led discussion 
groups on “Evangelism in the LL” and 
promoted the Puerto Rican missionary 
project. 


Nine 


GUS WEDEMEYER addresses leaguers of the New York City District of which he is presi- 
dent. Although he hails from The Bronx, he spent last summer doing forestry work 


in Montana. 


What Is Youth's Biggest Problem? 


Four leaguers speak their piece about life’s knots 


Gustave Wedemeyer, Jr. 


S I was walking down the 
street the other day I spied 


my bunch of friends . . . or 
perhaps I should say I heard them, 
for they were raising quite a racket. 
when I got within shouting distance 
I queried, “What’s all the chatter 
about, something go wrong?” After 
repeating myself I got the answer, 
“We were just arguing about who has 
the most problems.” 

I started to join in but all of a 
sudden a brainstorm hit me. What a 
perfect place to pop the question that 
the editor of LurHer Lire was asking 
me about. In a minute I had them all 
thinking about, “What is the greatest 
problem facing young people today?” 


Ten 


In a little while I was jotting down 
their answers. The first one to speak 
up was a girl in her late teens. 

“Why, time and money are natur- 
ally the biggest problem facing young 
people today,” she said. “How to get 
enough of them and how to spend 
them.” 

A boy and girl interrupted, “We 
think that the draft is the sticker. Just 
see how it affects both boys and 
girls. Neither can make any plans for 
the future.” 

“Yeah, the draft is certainly both- 
ering me,” chirped in a fellow just 
about that age. “Why when I gradu- 
ate I don’t know what to do. Besides 
there are a lot of girls in school who 
are in trouble because of the way the 
draft has affected them and their boy 
friends.” 
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A younger girl then spoke up, “My 
biggest problem is how to get my par- 
ents to agree with me on “the matter 
of ceca A slightly older boy 
agreed that “Boy-girl relations are a 
big problem especially in New York 
City with its many sinful diversions. 
However, the draft is also quite a big 
worry of mine.’ 

A younger fellow finally spoke up, 
“The lack of money bothers me quite 
a bit. But my biggest problem is the 
lack of self-confidence.” 

The rest of the kids didn’t want to 
commit themselves or they wanted 
more time to think. 


Problem of adjustment 

There I was. I thought my friends 
would help me with an answer to the 
question. Now that they had finished 
giving me their answers I was in more 
of a quandary than ever before. Or 
so I thought. When I looked back 
over what I had jotted down and 
thought about what they had said I 
realized that the greatest problem was 
not any one of those proposed by my 
friends. The greatest problem which 
young people face today is that of 
adjusting themselves to the situations 
which present themselves. 

Surely, some of the younger kids 
will insist that the problems of boy- 
girl relations are. most important. 

When a little older age group was 


questioned, however, no mention was” 


made of this. They had already ad- 
justed themselves to it. Though while 
talking with this older age group, I 
learned that the draft was the most 
prevalent worry among them. On the 
other hand, I know quite a few fel- 
lows at college who have adjusted 
themselves as best they could to this 
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situation and are planning ahead with 
almost complete unconcern for the 
draft. 

True, each of the problems as men- 
tioned by my friends looms very large 
in the life of each individual person. 
No one can deny that teenagers go 
through a very trying period when 
they try to reconcile their ideas with 
those of their parents and friends and 
come out with a healthy solution to 
the problems of dating, necking, and 
of “how far to go?” It is quite a thing 
to try to preserve one’s ideals and still 
not be disliked by your friends or be 
the so-called “chicken.” 

What can one say to a fellow in 
his late teens when the five-minute 
news summary interrupts his pop- 
tunes disc-jockey show and the blaring 
announcement is made, “Draft Di- 
rector So-and-So announced late to- 
day that 18-year-olds will be called 
up for service.” 

A typical case is a fellow just turn- 
ing 18 and graduating from high 
school: There he stands, by himself. 
His future looks very dim. “Don’t pay 
to go to college for a guy like me, 
theyll yank me right out.” Yes, it 
breaks down into either college, work, 
the army, or just loafing around until 
“selected.” 

Yes, these are all problems. But the 
greatest is that of adjusting oneself to 
these situations. Naturally, such ad- 
justment will take time, in some cases 
more time than others. It is this tran- 
sition period which offers the diffi- 
culty, for this is the time when feel- 
ings of insecurity develop. In some 
cases when the problem overpowers 
the individual an attitude of escapism 
is adopted. 

I know examples, and I'm sure you 
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do too, which point out two different 
ways in which young people react to 
their feelings of insecurity and ten- 
dencies towards escapism. In one of 
these, emotions are resolved in hot 
rodding, being one of the “gang”, -pos- 
sibly by thoughts of running away 
from home or more often escaping by 
means of liquor and even narcotics. 
To sum it up, they follow the Epi- 
curean attitude of, “Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomrow we die.” 

Others fight off these feelings and 
meet the situation by themselves. Or 
they express them in the very useful 
way of becoming active members of 
some group or organization where 
these feelings are greatly reduced by 
constant activity. 

So you see there are two ways in 
which this problem has been met and 
in which it will continue to be met by 
young people today. Let us, for one 
thing, create an awareness of this 
great problem among our friends and 
in our own life. Then, let us strive 
towards a healthy Christian solution 
in both our friends and our own lives. 


Twelve 


Mary Wehle 


Mary Wehle, 18, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
began her first year at Gettysburg College 
this fall. She has very capably served as 
Florida correspondent for LUTHER LIFE and 
as editor of the Florida LL paper. Last 
summer she was an LLA caravaner. 


OW shall I prepare for to- 

morrow? This seems to be the 

major problem of young peo- 
ple today—of you and me, standing 
on the threshold of life. 


The future seems so indefinite and 
uncertain. Various questions are pass- 
ing through the minds of today’s 
youth. Need I prepare for the future 
or does Uncle Sam have his own plans 
for me? Should I further my educa- 
tion or get a job? Should I get mar- 
ried now or wait until things “settle 
down?” What do I want to do, and 
what should I do? 


In the complicated society of today, 
we must, of necessity, decide as early 
as possible, in what field our life’s 
work will run. With so many fields 
from which to choose, the problem 
would seem to be quite easy. Simply 
choose a vocation wherein your inter- 
ests lie. But as with most things now-. 
adays, the first glance is deceiving. 
No longer are we expected to follow 
in our father’s footsteps. Nor are we 
limited to vocations available in our 
locality. Women, as well as men, 
have an almost unlimited choice. A 
person’s interests are wide and varied 
and often unrelated. 


There are so many things to do and 
so little time in which to do them. 
How can I, for example, possibly be 
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a waitress, an actress, a missionary, a 
home economist, a social worker, a 
college graduate, and a homemaker 
and other—all in one short lifetime? 


Sounds rather childish, doesn’t it? 
Like a small boy who wants to be a 
fireman until he sees the big, strong 
policeman directing traffic and blow- 
ing a whistle. 


Emotional immaturity? Possibly. 
But after all, we're not adults. Yet 
we are expected to make adult deci- 
sions—decisions that will affect our 
whole lives. 


Is there time? 


“There’s plenty of time to get mar- 
ried,” say our parents. “Wait a while.” 
But is there time? We are a genera- 
tion who have never known peace and 
security. We're not even sure there 
will be a tomorrow. All we have to 
go by is today. And today promises 
nothing. 


Or maybe the path of least resist- 
ance is most feasible. Let come what 
may. Something will always tum up. 
Things probably won’t turn out as T 
plan them anyway. 


You may have your future decided 
upon already and can say confidently, 
‘Tm going to college.” This decision, 
too, opens a new territory necessitat- 
ing decisive decisions. What college 
should I go to? Near or far . . . church 
affiliated or not . . . large or small? 
Should I get a job while in college or 
should I work a year and save the 
necessary money so I can concentrate 
on my_ studies? 

There are so many, many far-reach- 
ing decisions to be made by the teen- 
ager of today. “The field is the 
world.” Which path shall I take? 
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George Keck 


Sixteen-year-old George Keck is a high 
school senior in Hickory, N. C., where hié 
father is pastor of St. Andrew’s Church. 
An LLA caravaner last summer, he is cur- 
rently education secretary of the North 
Carolina LL. é 


HE first thing I did was ask 

myself, “What is my biggest 

problem?” Immediately — the 
question of my vocation jumped into 
view. I remembered how it had been 
bothering me for so long and although 
1 have almost solved it, I think it has 
been my biggest problem. 

Of course, this pertains not only to 
me, but to many thousands of teen- 
agers all over the land. All young 
people at some time or another have 
to make the decision of their life’s 
work. In most cases it isn’t an easy 
one. 

In years past when I was asked 
about my vocation, I always used this 
excuse, “Oh well, I don’t have to 
think about that until after I get in 
high school.” Then, when I reached 
high school the question finally caught 
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up with me and demanded an answer. 
Even now, with only one more year 
before college, I am still concerned 
about my final decision. 

This is a problem that confronts 
youth day by day, especially high 
school students. Friends and relatives 
are constantly asking us what we are 
going to be, and we usually worm out 
of it with some excuse like, “Well, I 
really haven’t decided yet.” This is a 
perfectly legitimate excuse, but it still 
leaves the question mark in our 
minds. Teachers are always asking 
this question in relationship to college 
courses. If a young person doesn’t 
know his vocation, how is he going 
to know what type of curriculum to 
follow in college? 


Chip off the block 


Being the son of a Lutheran min- 
ister 1 find that the question, “Are 
you going to be a minister like your 
father?” is very frequently asked. A 
lot of young people feel that they 
should follow in the footsteps of their 
parents. Some may feel the effect of 
other influences. In the face of all 
these a decision has to be made. No 
matter into which category a young 
person falls he finds that there is a 
lot of worry later concerning his de- 
cision if he has any doubt about it at 
all. And, if this decision isn’t the 
right one, which is? 

The problem is further complicated 
by possible service in the armed serv- 
ices. In the unsettled situation of the 
world today, this is a pending prob- 
lem in the eyes of almost every male 
téen-ager. The question of whether 
to join a reserve unit of the armed 
forces or to enter college and plan a 
continued education also presents it- 
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self. All of the above problems enter 
into the vocational ideas of a young 
person and when added all together, 
present a very trying situation. 

I truly feel that this problem of vo- 
cations is the leading question in the 
minds of the greater majority of young 
people today. The final decision has 
to be the right one, for it will deter- 
mine the success and happiness of the 
years to come. 


[ 


Robert Datars 


Robert Datars, 21, is president of the 


Canada Luther League. He is studying to 
become a Certified Public Accountant 
through the University of Toronto and is 
employed by a small manufacturing com- — 
pany as an accountant. His father is pas-— 


tor of First Lutheran Church, Port Colborne, 


Ontario. 


S A Canadian youth, 20 years 


; 
; 


of age, my greatest challenge is, _ 


“How can’ I, as a 
practice and show my ideals in my 
chosen vocation.” I believe this is the 
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Christian, — 


biggest problem confronting the youth 
of today. Whether we like to face it 
or not the greatest part of our life is 
spent in our daily work. 

Since a Christian should practice 
his religion every day, not only on 
Sunday, it is very important to give 
serious consideration to the choice of 
a profession. Although it might be 
possible to remain a Christian in any 
type of work, it is not wise to jeopar- 
dize your faith by seeking employ- 
ment in questionable places. Voca- 
tions are many and varied and all 
bear a close contact with our fellow 
men. Many of these will be fellow 
believers like yourself while others 
will challenge your convictions at 
every turn. 

Are you, as a Christian youth, pre- 
pared to defend your beliefs when 
they are accosted? Do you have the 
knowledge to uphold your Christian 
faith? Are you able to express that 
knowledge and do you have the fear- 
lessness for this expression? 

Christian knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired in a short course. Many of us 
have had the opportunity of Chris- 
tian education through our Sunday 
school and catechetical instruction. Al- 
though this is a good foundation, we 
must use our present opportunity to 
increase our knowledge through daily 
Bible reading, discussion groups and 
regular church attendance. 


A youthful tactic 

During my high school days I had 
summer employment in a meat pack- 
ing plant. My ears were not accus- 
tomed to the abusive language used in 
the course of a day. I challenged one 
of the men to give me a penny for 
every swear word he used. The in- 
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terest in the room became acute and 
before we realized it everyone was be- 
ing checked on their language. Al- 
though this was a youthful tactic, it 
served a good purpose. 

Expression of our belief is some- 
thing that is very difficult for most 
of us and needs cultivation. At our 
Luther League of Canada camp last 
year LLA Staff Secretary John Man- 
gum lead one of our morning dis- 
cussion groups. The discussion was 
unique in that not every person 
agreed that Jesus was our Saviour. 
Let me explain. For discussion pur- 
poses only Pastor Mangum was a non- ~ 
believer. It was up to the members 
of the camp to try to convince him of 
Christianity. It was only then that 
most of us realized how difficult it 
was to express our viewpoints. It was 
probably the most interesting and edu- 
cational discussion in which I have 
ever participated. 

The following week after camp I 
started to work in the office of a man- 
ufacturing company. One noon while 
eating lunch with the personnel man- 
ager the conversation led to religion. 
He confessed to be an atheist. During 
the discussion that followed I was 
better able to present my faith to him 
because of the discussion group at 
camp. 

I have endeavored to show the im- 
mensity of the problem and how to 
meet the challenge. Choose your vo- 
cation carefully. Be able to defend 
your belief with a good Christian 
knowledge. Be able to express your 
viewpoints with fearlessness. Then, 
only with God’s help and your own 
convictions can you practice and show 
your Christian ideals in your chosen 
vocation. 
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Why Am I Here? 


By John H. Sardeson 


Are you running away from this basic question of 


life? Everyone must settle up with it eventually! 


OM impressed me as he sat in 

ic the comfortable chair in my of- 

fice. He was good looking. He 

spoke well, confident of his yocabu- 

lary, assured of what he wanted to 

say. He seemed polite, forthright, and 
intelligent. I liked him. 

He talked about many things. He 
told me quite a bit about himself, 
about his home, his family, his inter- 
ests, his year and a half in college— 
for Tom was a sophomore. While he 
talked I kept wondering why he had 
really come to see me. I was sure it 
was not for such general conversation 
as we were having. And then, gradu- 
ally, the conversation began to nar- 
row down, to focus. It began to be- 
come apparent that Tom was basical- 
ly disturbed by a question for which 
he seemed to have no answer. At last 
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he asked it: “Why am I here?” 

“For one thing,” he continued, 
“why am I in college? Because all my 
friends are? Because my parents al- 
ways wanted me to go to college? 
Yes, why am I here, in college?” Tom 
talked like this for quite a while. He 
seemed to have ceased taking it for 


granted that he just ought to be in 


college. 

“But,” he confided after a while, 
“what bothers me even more, for at 
least I like college. is whv am 1-here 
least I like college, is why am ere 
at all? In the world, I mean. Living. 
Why am I here? Is there some rea- 
son? Why am I here?” 


TomM HAD ASKED a question that 
most thoughtful young people ask 
sooner or later. He had begun to look 
at himself and at the world and at his 
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place in it. He wondered, I suspect, 
whether there was meaning in it at 
all. Meaning, especially, which ap- 
plied specifically to him. Was he just 
a unit? Just another digit among the 
total which make up the world’s mil- 


lionsP Just an American citizen, five 
feet, eleven inches tall, weighing 152 
pounds, of mixed Norwegian-English 
background, born in New York State 
in 1935, now majoring in history in 
college, not because he wanted to be 
an historian but because he had al- 
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ways liked history and it came quite 
easily, just another 20th-century 
American college sophomore—was this 
Tom? 

Or was he this, and more? Was 
there something he hadn't quite 
grasped yet? Were these things just 
superficial, descriptive but not basic, 
true but not the truth about him? 

This or something very much like it 
was, I think, Tom’s concern and the 
concern of innumerable other young 
people. 


Seventeen 


Who is Tom? 

Well, who is Tom, why is he here? 
Several answers have been given over 
the years to this question, and are be- 
ing given today. 

Some say Tom is an animal—and on 
the days that they get out of the 
wrong side of bed they change the 
word animal to its more biting syno- 
nym, beast. An animal, the highest 
animal to be sure, the top of the evolu- 
tionary process to date, but an animal. 
So he is here, like any animal, to live 
as long and well and comfortably as 
he can. The law of jungle has been 
modified by society and masked and 
softened, but basically it is still the 
law of the jungle—the survival of the 
fittest. Life, the world, and your fel- 
:low-men are out to do you in, at least 
if you threaten their existence and 
progress. So, in turn you live by the 
same law. You are here to do the best 
for yourself that you possibly can. 

Others are sure that we are more 
than animals, higher than animals. 
Because we can think and analyze and 
make abstractions and subdue nature 
and train animals to serve us, we are 
obviously more than animals. Indeed, 
we are rather like gods. Or, even 
more accurately, all there is anywhere 
of God is in man. Humanity, so to 
speak, is God. Humanity is what a 
man should believe in. It is in hu- 
manity that a man should place his 
faith. It is humanity which will final- 
ly solve all of its own problems, and 
save itself. Better yet, it will make any 
kind of salvation or rescue unneces- 
sary. If this, then, is who I am, why 
am I here? 

Back comes the answer: I am here 
to help humanity. I am here as “mas- 
ter of my fate,” and “captain of my 
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soul” to realize my manhood. Since 
I have a mind, I am here to use it to 
unlock all the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Since I have a will, I am here 
to assert it on behalf of mankind. Man- 
kind is the only ultimate good and 
ultimate value which I can know or 
serve. 


LoosE IN OUR WORLD today is yet 
another answer. Why am I here? I 
am here to be the servant of the state. 
The state is god. When the state says 
come, I come. And when the state 
says go, I go. 

According to this answer, I am only 
fully a man when I yield unquestion- 
ing obedience to the state. I am 
meaningless apart from the state. It 
is by being a member of the state and 
serving it that any value which I may 
claim is conferred upon me. 

Therefore, in a very real way, I do 
not ever worry about or even ask why 
I am here. It is not given to me to 
reason. The state reasons for me. I 
am not supposed to ask questions. An- 
swers are provided for the only ques- 
tions men need ask. I am therefore a 
unit, a member of the mass, a frag- 
ment of the total. The aim and end 
of my existence is to serve, willingly 
and unstintingly, even unto death, the 
total which is the state capitalized _ 
and deified. 

Here, then, are three answers given 
and being given to any who ask, “Why 
am I here?” 

There is a fourth answer which 
states that no answer can be given. 
Why am I here? It is foolish to ask. 
Such a question, like many other ques- 
tions, has no answer. Men may de- 
lude themselves into thinking that they 
have an answer, but it is never a real 
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answer. It is an imposed answer. That 
is, men feel they need an answer to 
this and kindred questions so they 
make up an answer and then convince 
themselves it is the only true answer. 
Thus they become slaves to their own 
answers, bound to serve a manufac- 
tured system of beliefs which is false 
because the truth cannot be known. 
Freedom lies rather, in recognizing 
that no answer can be given. 

Why am I here? Who knows! 
Therefore, eat, drink, and be merry 
for tomorrow you die. Don’t bother 
your pretty little head about such 
questions. Just live, making the most 
of life, using whatever definition you 
want of “most”, enjoying yourself and 
avoiding insofar as possible all pain 
and sorrow and suffering. Enjoy your- 
self! Be happy! That’s all that mat- 
ters. 


Tom wxo HAD been silent while I 
talked, now spoke again. He was con- 
cerned. He sensed that his problem 
was still unsolved, his question still 
unanswered. He rather liked, he said, 
the idea of serving mankind, but he 
wasn't at all sure he could see why 
he should. It seemed, he said, like a 
rather worthwhile and noble answer 
|oyati, ty one 

So I spoke again. There is still an- 
other answer. The answer that Chris- 
tians have given with more or less one 
voice over all thé years. “What,” Tom 
asked eagerly, “is this answer?” 

And so the answer came: Man is a 
creature. He has been created and as 
a creature he is subservient to his cre- 
ator. -He has been created a three-foid 
being. 

He is a physical being, rooted in 
the processes of nature. He needs 
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food, shelter, activity, rest. He is born, 
grows to maturity, dies. He is an ani- 
mal, but not just an animal. 

He is also a psychological being. 
He thinks, reasons, reflects, analyzes, 
asks questions. He feels, fears, hopes, 
dreams. But he is also more. 

He is a spiritual being. The Bible 
says he is created “in the image of 
God.” This doesn’t mean God looks 
like us. It doesn’t mean God is in us, 
It means we can have communion 
with God, the creator. It means God 
has given us a portion of his creativ- 
ity. And it means that “our hearts are 
restless until they find their rest in 
him.” 

Although we are creatures, we are 
free, the Christian answer continues. 
We are free to choose the right or the 
wrong. We are free to worship God 
or to worship ourselves or anything 
else. We are free to be good or evil. 
But nobody is either all good or all 
evil. Everybody is some of both. Our 
Father who understands this wants us 
to try and be good, but is ready to 
forgive us when we aren’t. This, I 
suggested, is part of the answer. I am 
here to be as nearly as I can the kind 
of child my Father wants me to be. 
All that I do ought to have this goal 
in view. 

But this is only part of the answer. 
Not only am I here to be pleasing in 
God’s sight. I am here in order that 
he will be known among men. My 
other job is to be a servant and a 
witness for him. These things I told 
Tom, 

And then I quoted Luther. “I am 
in duty bound to thank, praise, serve, 
and obey Him.” I opened my New 
Testament and read, “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may 
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see your good works and give glory 
to your Father who is in heaven.” 

Tom appeared thoughtful. For a 
while neither of us spoke. Then he 
said, “If this is right, I seem to be 
here for a good reason. At least it’s a 
reason which will keep me busy, if 
it is right. But how do I know?” 

“You don’t” was the answer he got, 
“until you begin to live as if it were, 
and then you will know that it is and 
tell others so too.” 

So he left, and I have never seen 
him again. I have often wondered if 
Tom has answered his question. My 
guess is that he has. For Tom and 
truth looked as if they were meant to 
get along together. 


_FOR THE LEADER 


The posing and answering of the ques- 
tions “Why am I here?” and “Who am 
I?” are important and really unavoidable. 
Everyone, whether he consciously real- 
izes it or not operates his life on the 
basis of some answer to these questions. 
These answers we can call beliefs. 

Our beliefs determine our actions, and 
our actions reflect our beliefs. This can 
be seen in our national life, e. g. democ- 
racy is based on certain beliefs about 
man. This is also true in our individual 
lives, e. g. we go to church because we 
believe certain things about man and 
God. 

The leader should therefore stress the 
importance of these questions and the 
necessity for adequate answers. Ques- 
tions for: group discussion are listed be- 
low. 


1. Do you think Tom’s question ap- 
plies to you? Must there be a reason for 
your life? Why? 

2. The first answer maintains that 
Tom is an animal. How adequate is this 
answer? Can it be lived successfully? Is 
there any truth in it? 

8. The next answer is that Tom is a 
thinking being. Is this true? Is the an- 
swer enough? Is he as much or more 
than this? 

4. Communism would probably agree 
with the third answer. Can man only be 
subordinate to the state? Whom or what 
should man finally obey? 

5. The fourth answer represents what 
some people call a “pig philosophy.” Do 
you agree with this evaluation? Can you 
see any contradiction in the assertion 
that “the truth cannot be known?” 

6. The final answer is called the 
Christian answer. What does it say about 
Tom? Does it agree in any way with the 
other answers? 5 

7. The counselor maintains that Tom 
cannot know that the Christian answer is 
true without testing it. What is the test? 
Do you feel that this test should be ap- 
plied to all the other answers? 

8. How is the final answer distinctly 
Christian? Can it be lived? 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Psalm 8 
Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate” 
I Corinthians 2:1-5 
Hymn: “Light of the Anxious Heart” 
Prayer 

(Material provided “For the Leader” 
and the “Worship Outline” were pre- 
pared by William LaF ountain, senior at 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. ) 


@ Next time you’re overwhelmed with the number of people who 
drink and get to thinking maybe it is the thing to do, remember that 
there are at least 64 million Americans who are total abstainers.— 


Concern. 


Twenty 
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Muhlenberg College Chapel, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


You Name It! 


A quiz program on parts of the church building 


By William J. Ducker 


ERE’S a game with a double- 

barreled purpose. It will pro- 

vide fun for you and your 
league. And it will teach you much 
about the parts and significance of the 
church building and its furnishings. 
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An object or part of the church is 
described. Then you are asked to give 
its name. (Answers are printed on 
page 26.) 

If the game is used at a league 
session boys may be pitted against 
girls in a contest. Or the group may 
be divided into teams in any manner 
that the leader desires. 
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1, This is an important part of any 
jarge Gothic-type church building, but 
it is frequently used in smaller 
churches with the purpose of carry- 
ing out symmetry of design. It is a 
support for the walls. You might 
think it a bird by the name used to 
describe it when a part of a cathe- 
dral-like church building. You name 
it! 

* 

2. This is the main body of the 
church, where the worshippers sit. Its 
ecclesiastical name is the Latin word 
for ship. From early times a ship be- 
came a symbol of the church. This is 
probably due to the fact that the 
church was conceived as serving the 
same purpose as Noah’s ark. The ark 
- was the means for saving a remnant 
of the people in the time of the flood, 
and by means of which the race got 
its second start. The church, too, is 
believed to be the instrument for the 
salvation of the people. You name it! 

* 

8. Some churches are built with- 
out one. But when it is used, it forms 
an appropriate entrance room. It is 
usually located at the main axis of the 
church, but it may be elsewhere. It 
may be at the corner of the building 
at the west end or on either side. You 
name it! 

* 

4, It forms an important part of 
every church arranged in the historic 
manner. It may be long and deep, as 
in some Gothic churches and cathe- 
drals, or it may be relatively shallow 
in depth, depending upon what the 
architect has designed to be housed 
within its space. You name it! 


* 


5. In churches cruciform in shape 
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it is the part which intersects the body 

of the church at right angles. If the 

church faces the east, then it may be 

said to run north and south, as does 

its seating arrangement. You name it! 
* 

6. This is a proper part of certain 
types of church building. It is always 
at the far end, in the direction the 
congregation faces while at worship. 
It is a projection of a kind from the 
main body of the church. It may be 
semi-circular in shape or three-sided, 
or in a very large cathedral-like struc- 
ture, many-sided. The altar is usually 
placed within its bounds. You name 


it! 
* 

7. This is the inner part of the 
chancel. It is usually raised at least 
one step above the lower level, where 
the choir is located in certain types of 
churches. You name it! 

* 

8. It is a slender spire most fre- 
quently located above the place of 
the intersection of the nave and the 
transcept in a Gothic church. It points 
the wayfarer to the skies. It is the 
church’s silent finger pointing upwards 
always. You name it! 


* 


9. This is not as common in Amer- 
ica today as it once was in the™ 
churches of Europe. At times there 
was one of them, usually over the en- 
trance of the church, but at other 
times there were two or more of them. 
When there were two of them, they 
represented the divine and the human 
in Christ and were witnesses to the 
church’s faith in the incarnation. 
When single, it witnessed to the 
church’s faith in One True God. In 
still another form it symbolized the 
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fact that “God is our refuge and 
strength.” You name it! 
* 

10. This is an interior elevated 
projection or platform, useful in add- 
ing to the seating capacity of a 
church. It is often found on three sides 
of a church building, though it may 
be found only in the transcepts and 
over the west entrance in a Gothic 
structure. You name it! 


* 

ll. This is that part of the church 
above the roofs of the side aisles in 
certain types of Gothic structure, con- 
taining large windows for the purpose 
of admitting light into the nave 
proper. You name it! 

* 

12. It is a major support within 
the body of a Gothic church. The 
areas between these supports are 
called bays. There may be any num- 
ber of them, depending upon the size 
of the church and the mass to be sup- 
ported by them. You name it! 


* 


13. This is a very important part 
of the church’s furnishings. In many 
of the English churches it was found 
near the door, as in some churches of 
the early American period. In most 
Lutheran churches in America it is. to 
be found to the right or left of the 
chancel. But wherever it is, the ini- 
tiatory rite of the Christian religion is 
performed there. It may be made of 
wood, stone, or marble, though it may 
also be only a silver bowl upon the 
altar. You name it! 

* 

14: This item is the most impor- 
tant furnishing in any Christian 
church. It is placed at the far end 
towards which the worshipping con- 
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SS 
TO THE LEADER 


This game has been arranged with a 
teaching motive. Begin your meeting with 
it, Select a panel of leaguers and have 
the leader of the meeting, or someone of 
his or her choosing, direct the clues to the 
panel. 

In addition, there are two other topic 
developing devices given herewith—WHAT 
THE BIBLE SAYS and QUESTIONS FOR RE- 
SEARCH. Answers for the first are from 
the Bible and the entire group may, with 
Bibles in hand, look up the answers to the 
questions announced by the leader. QUES- 
TIONS FOR RESEARCH may be given out 
to individual leaguers in advance of the 
meeting to secure the answers from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Questions 9 and 10 
can not be answered unless such a pro- 
cedure is followed as the answers are in- 
tentionally not given herewith. 

If a blackboard is available, have some- 
one draw the floor plan of a cruciform 
church on it, omitting the names of the 
parts and of its furnishings, but placing 
them all properly. As the clues are cor- 
rectly answered let the names be printed 
in the various parts. 

It is suggested that the meeting be 
closed with the devotional part of the 
program. If preferred, devotions may be 
scheduled between the panel and the other 
parts. 


gregation faces.. It may be made of 
wood, marble, or stone. It may be 
as elaborate as the tastes and finances 
of the particular congregation makes 
possible, or as simple as their tastes 
and finances make necessary. It is the 
symbol of the place of the meeting of 
God and man. It has always been 
associated with the worship of God. 
It had an honored place in both the 
tabernacle of the Israelites and in 
their temple at Jerusalem. In form it 
may be tomb-like or table-like. You 
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name it! 
* 

15. There were two of these in 
the earliest Christian churches, and 
the name applied to each was the 
same. There are still two of them in 
today’s churches which preserve the 
historic church arrangement, but each 
is called by a different name as each 
serves a different purpose. You name 


it! 
* 

16. This item is closely associated 
with the altar when it is used at all, 
for it is placed directly back of the 
altar and above it. It, too, may be 
made of wood, stone, or marble, or 
it may be made of a contrasting mate- 
rial rather than of the matching mate- 
rial. Its purpose is to direct the eyes 
and thoughts of the people upwards. 
Higher still, and above it, there may 
be a stained-glass window. You name 
it! 

* 

17. This is used when the wall 
back of the altar is plain and un- 
adorned by a picture or by a reredos. 
It is always made of some woven 
material, frequently brocaded with ec- 
clesiastical designs. Red, blue, and 
green are the most frequent back- 
ground colors used. It hangs in grace- 
ful folds and adds color and warmth 
often to an otherwise bare and cold 
interior. You name it! 


* 


18. Here is the church’s most im- 
portant symbol. Often found both in 
its interior and on some part of its 
exterior surface. The church’s use of 
it has changed it from a sign of death 
to a sign of life. It was once abhorred 
as an ugly thing. Today it has be- 
come the church’s most cherised sym- 
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bol. It may be made of wood, stone, 
marble, common, or precious metals. 
It has even been exquisitely decorated 
with precious stones in a few churches 
of great weaith. It has the place of 
central importance on the church's 
altar. You name it! 

* 

19. Sometimes it is conspicuously 
placed and you cannot but see it. At 
other times, when there is no service 
in the church, you might not be con- 
scious of its presence. Its location 
varies considerably, depending upon 
the size and design of the church 
building. It is said to have a voice 
and to speak. Its purpose primarily is 
to be heard and not seen. Its devel- 
opment has been due rather largely to 
the fact that the church has made 
such large use of-it through the years. 
It is pre-eminently the cburch’s instru- 
ment. You name it! 


* 


20. These are always made of fine 
material, sometimes ornamented very 
richly by hand or machine. There are 
a number of pieces in a set. Their 
colors are white, violet, red, green, 
and black. One of the pieces is some- 
times used to decorate the altar in one 
of several different ways; another, for 
the lectern; still another, for the pu'- 
pit. You name it! j 

* 

21. This part is not universally 
found in churches, though many in 
some parts of our country may think — 
so because they have never seen a 
Lutheran church without it. When it 
is used, it is clearly visible, though 
not intended to be conspicuous, de- 
spite the elaborateness with which it 
may some times be decorated. Prop- 
erly, it separates the choir level from 
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the sanctuary in a Gothic church. In 
the Reformed churches it often en- 
closes the whole chancel. In Lutheran 
churches in general its chief function 
is to aid worshippers in kneeling to 
receive the Holy Communion. In 
churches where the holy communion 
is received standing, it is seldom 
found. You name it! 
* 

22. This part is found in the sanc- 
tuary proper. However, it is not an 
essential bit of church furnishing, 
though it is quite useful as well as 
mildly ornamental. Its form may be 
either a table or a wall-bracket of 
varying size, depending upon the use 
to which it will be put. One of them 
usually holds the alms bason and of- 
fering plates before and after their 
use. This is the most common use. 
When a second is used, it may hold 
sacramental vessels and elements for 
ready use. For the former use its po- 
sition is on the right side of the altar; 
for the latter, the left. You name it! 

* 

23. This is a piece of furniture 
designed for the special use of the 
clergy, though its use by the laity 
would not desecrate it at all. Its place 
is either on the choir level or on the 
sanctuary level. It is used only dur- 
ing those brief moments when the 
clergy are seated during the public 
services of the church. You name it! 

* 

24. This is an ancient adornment 
of the sanctuary and of the altar of 
God. In Old Testament times it was 
found in the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple by divine direction. Its number 
was then seyen. In Christian use, the 
number varies. There may be two or 
more of them arranged in groups on 
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either side of the cross. You name it! 


* 

25. This is a small room, usually 
just off the chancel, in which are kept 
the sacramental vessels, the para- 
ments, and the clergy vestments. This 
is its historic purpose alone. Today, 
however, it may be used as the pas- 
tor’s study or even as a church office, 
or as a conference room. You name it! 


* 


26. It is a piece of church furni- 
ture, usually placed within the chan- 
cel, but at times placed in the cross- 
ing of a large church for the use of 
the officiating clergyman. It has a 
comfortable kneeling pad as well as 
an appropriately inclined plane sur- 
face on which the service book may 
be placed open or closed. It is usually 
made of the same material as the other 
chancel furnishings. It may be placed 
directly facing the altar or it may be 
placed facing the opposite chancel 
wall. From it are sometimes’ con- 
ducted some of ihe minor services of 
the church and the prayers. You name 
it! 

* 

27. These are an essential part of 
the church’s basic equipment. Every 
congregation must have them. Though 
they appear in various types, they are 
all designed for the same purpose. 
Historically, they were made of pre- 
cious or semi-precious metal. Only 
occasionally are they actually seen in 
the church, but when they do appear, 
they are at the most conspicuous place 
in the entire sanctuary. When they 
are in use they are placed at the cen- 
ter of the top of the altar. Practically 
speaking, the altar exists as a place for 
them. You name it! 
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28. Many think this is a part of 
the altar itself, but technically it is not. 
It stands immediately back of the al- 
tar, between the altar and the reredos 
or dossal curtain. It may stand alone, 
or there may be two or more of them. 
Its purpose is to hold the altar orna- 
ments—vases, candlesticks, cross. You 
name it! 


* 


29. This is the only altar ornament 
which properly stands down on the 
top of the altar itself. Its proper place 
is in the center, set squarely so that it 
may serve the officiating clergyman as 
a sort of desk. It is usually made of 
either brass or wood, though other 
metals and marble or stone also may 
be used. It is made to hold a book 
open at the service which is being 
used. You name it! 


* 


30. This part of the church’s 
equipment is commonly considered a 
practical necessity. Without them 
some other plan for church support 
would have to be devised. (During 
the great depression era of some years 
ago some churches did just that.) 
They are usually made of wood, brass, 
or silver, and are properly placed on 
the credence bracket in the sanctuary 
before and after their use. They are 
the symbol of the church’s financial 
structure. You name it! 


ANSWERS 


Buttress or flying buttress. 
Nave. 

Narthex. 

Chancel. 

Transcept or crossing. 
Apse.: 

The sanctuary. 

Fleche, pronounced flesh. 
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9. Spire, steeple, and tower. 
10. Gallery or balcony. 
11. Clerestory. 


12. Pillars. 

13. Baptismal font. 

14. Altar. 

15. Lectern and pulpit. 
16. Reredos. 

17. Dossal. 


18. The cross. 

19. Pipe organ. 

20. Paraments. 

21. Altar rail. 

22. Credence bracket or table. 

23. Clergy stalls. d 

24. Candles, candlesticks, and can- 
delabra. 

25. Sacristry. 

26. Litany desk or prie dieu. 

27. The communion vessels. 

28. Gradine or re-table. 

29. Missal stand or altar desk. 

30. Offering plates and alms bason. 


* WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 


1. What and where was the first in- 
stance of worship mentioned in the Bible? 
Genesis 4:8-5. 

2. When was “altar” first mentioned? 
Genesis 8:20. 

8. What was the first house of wor- 
ship commanded by God? Exodus 25:8, 9. 


4. What was the greatest house of 
worship in O. T. times? IJ Chronicles 
2:4-6. 

5. What was the fate of this structure _ 
and why? II Chronicles 36;15-21. 

6. Was there a temple at Jerusalem 
after the Babylonian exile? Ezra 2:1, 2. 

7. Who was the builder of the tem- 


ple in our Lord’s time? (This question 


cannot be answered directly from the 
Bible. We are dependent upon the his- 
torian Josephus for the answer: Herod I.) 

8. What were the first meeting places 
of the early Christians? Romans 16:5; 
I Corinthians 16:19; Colossians 4:15; 
Philemon 2. 
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QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


(Though an attempted answer is pro- 
vided here, if encyclopedias are used as 
intended, fuller and more satisfying an- 
swers may be found. Items 9 and 10 will 
require consultation of sources. ) 

1. What was the first “underground” 
movement among the early Christians? 
(When they were forced to worship in 
secret during the time of the various per- 
secutions, both sporadic and systematic. 
They worshiped in the catacombs. ) 

2. What were the catacombs of 
Rome? (Underground burial places. ) 

8. Did the catacombs have any in- 
fluence on Christian worship that is trace- 
able to this day? (The tombs became the 
altars around which the Christians wor- 
shiped. Altars in Christian churches to 
this day are often tomb-like in shape and 
in ornamented detail. ) 

4, What is the oldest structure, once 
used as a Christian church, standing still 
today? (The Mosque of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, built by the Emperor 
_ Justinian the Great [A. D. 532-537]. 
After the rise of the Turks it was used 
as a Mohammedan mosque. Since 1933 
it has been a museum. ) 

5. When did the Christians begin to 
build churches for use in assemblies of 
public worship? (When persecutions 
ceased and when under Constantine the 
Christian religion became the recognized 
religion of the empire. ) 

6. What are the main architectural 
types developed and used by Christians 
in the building of their churches through 
the centuries? (Classical, Greek or Ro- 
man; Byzantine; Romanesque; Gothic. ) 

7. Are there any types peculiar to 
America? (The Colonial or Early Amer- 

ican type. ) 
_ 8. Did the functional in church ar- 
chitecture originate in America? (No, in 
the North European countries, notably 
Sweden. ) 

9. Compile a list of the great cathe- 
drals of the world. Show pictures of as 
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many as possible, or better still, show 
slides of them. 

10. Compile a list of the impressive 
churches in your area, including Lu- 
theran, in your synod, throughout the 


‘nation, and the world. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS ’ 


If you have an impressive chapel, or 
if your church building is not very large, 
you may wish to hold your concluding 
worship there. The pastor, or a well 
qualified lay person, may read Vespers 
or The Evening Suffrages as a special 
office. The former may be sung; the lat- 
ter, read. Hither of these is suggested for 
formal worship somewhat in the grand 
style, and perhaps would be more effec- 
tive with a larger group. 

For a smaller group and worship in 


‘the informal manner, the following is 


suggested: 

Use any one of the following orders 
from The Christian Youth Hymnal: A 
Brief Order (Page 307); A General Or- 
der (Page 308f); A Service of Personal 
Rededication (Page 329ff. ) 

Scripture: John 4:7-26. 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 95 or 98 

Hymns: (Use as many as may be desired 
or required. ) 

“Holy Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty” 

(51) 
“Blessed Father, Great Creator” (53) 
“Come, Thou Almighty King” (54) 
“Breathe on Me, Breath of God” (64) 
“Spirit of God, Descend Upon My 
Heart” (69) 

“Father, in Thy Mysterious Presence 
Kneeling” (70) 

“Blessing and Honor and Glory and 
Power” (75) 

“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 
(78) 

“Beautiful Saviour” (82) 

“T Love Thy Zion, Lord” (152) 

“Christ, Thou Art the Sure Founda- 

tion” (154) 
Prayers: Collects No. 17; 21; 25; 82; 47 
etc.; or free prayer. 
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A Christmas Canticle 


By Gladys. Hartzell 


A play staged by Shepherdstown, W. Va., Luther leaguers 
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ECAUSE of the “smash-hit” rec- 

ord of the Martin Luther film, 
Luther leaguers may find it interest- 
ing this Nativity season to build a 
program around the theme of Christ- 
mas in the Luther home. 

Last year the young people at St. 
Peter's Church, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., saw the dramatic possibilities in 
such a theme. With the help of Pas- 
tor John Grissinger, the choir, the or- 
ganist, and their adult adviser, they 
compiled and staged a production that 
was unique in its presentation of the 
Christmas message. 

Planning background music of old 
English, Scandinavian, and German 
carols for their simple drama, the Lu- 
ther League “thespians” adapted the 
general principles involved in the an- 
cient church practice of enacting mor- 
ality plays in the chancel. 

_ °*“The Christmas Canticle” was de- 

signed to present Luther’s conception 
of the Nativity “in sermon, in song, 
in art.” Since the play was staged on 
two sets, the congregation’s attention 
was drawn from one center of inter- 
est to another by a well-developed 
lighting plot employing blackouts and 
spot lights. 

Space at the right front of the nave 
was used for the setting of the Lu- 
ther home. All tableaux were done 
within the chancel. 

A screen set was used for the early 
16th century home. The fireplace was 
covered with “stone” crepe paper. A 
fire on the hearth, a Christmas tree, 
and simple furniture presented the 
setting in which the costumed char- 
acters in the roles of members of the 
Luther family decorated the ever- 
green as they sang carols and called 
for a story. 
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When Papa Luther had _ finished 
each of his shortened versions of the 
narratives from The Martin Luther 
Christmas Book, the lights went down 
on the scene, leaving only the glow 
of the fire to suggest continuity. Si- 
multaneously, spots came up on the 
chancel tableau to reveal the Biblical 
scene as the choir sang the ancient 
Christmas music. 


The Canticle 


Stories told by Martin Luther are 
adapted from The Martin Luther 
Christmas Book. It is published by 
Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Price is $2.50. 

Tableaux are based on woodcuts by 
Luther’s contemporaries used as illus- 
trations in The Martin Luther Christ- 
mas Book. 


Music may be found in The Oxford 
Book of Carols and The Common 
Service Book. 

SETTINGS: 

Martin Luther's home, Wittenburg, 
Germany, early 16th century. Regular 
flats or a screen set may be used. A 
stone fireplace and a Christmas tree 
are distinctive features of the room. 
Benches, stools, and a table make up 
the funishings. 

The chancel. A three-sectioned 
screen background makes the chang- 
ing of scenes simple in the blackouts. 
Dark red draperies are good on the 
screen during the first tableau. For 
the Nativity scene the drapery may be 
taken from the middle section to re- 
veal a covering of aluminum foil. This 
will add brilliance to the picture. For 
the Presentation the screen may be 
removed to reveal the vested altar be- 
fore which Simeon holds the Baby 
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Jesus during the climactic singing of 
the Nunc Dimittis. 
CHARACTERS: 


In the Luther scene—Martin Lu- 


ther, Katherine von Bora Luther, 
Hans, Elizabeth, Magdalena, Martin, 
Paul, Margaretha, children of rela- 
lives. 


In chancel tableaux—Virgin Mary, 
Angel, Elizabeth, Servants, Shepherds, 


Joseph, Boy, Wise Men, Simeon, 
Anna. 

ORGAN PRELUDE (theme “A Mighty 
Fortress” ) 


Lights come up on Luther home to 
reveal Martin Luther, in black cas- 
sock or robe resembling a monk's 
habit, with a large Bible in hand. He 
_is sitting at left of fireplace. Kath- 
erine Luther, costumed in a long dark 
dress with apron and cap, sits at right 
of fireplace. She is sewing. Children 
sing as principals decorate the tree 
with handmade ornaments. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL: “From Heaven 
High” (Martin Luther Christmas Book. 
Page 76). Sung by children. 

MacpaLena: (turning from tree) 
Papa Luther, tell us a story. 

Lutuer: What kind of story, Mag- 
dalena? 

Macpatena: A Christmas _ story. 
The one about the angels and the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

LUTHER: 
HONG 7 

Children listen attentively as Mar- 
tin Luther tells the story of the An- 
nunciation, adapted from M. L. C. B. 
page 19. As soon as he has completed 
the story, the lights go down on the 
Luther scene and come up on the 
chancel tableau of the Annunciation. 
Characters in the tableau are the Vir- 
gin Mary and the Angel. Music: “A 


You mean the Annuncia- 


Thirty 


» 


Virgin Most Pure.” When the music 
is finished, lights go down on chancel 
tableau, wp on Luther scene. 

Macpatena: (clapping her hands in 
delight) That was a beautiful story, 
Papa. 

Lutuer: (directing his attention to 
his wife) You are quiet, my Katherine 
von Bora. (She smiles) My Katie, you 
are so obliging and pleasing that I 
would not exchange my poverty for 
the riches of Croesus. What story 
would you like for your Christmas 
eift? 

KATHERINE: I’ve always liked the 
one about the Virgin’s visit to her 
Cousin Elizabeth. 

Martin Luther tells the story of the 
Visitation, M. L. C. B., page 27. As 
soon as he completes the story, the 
lights go down on Luther scene, up 
on the chancel tableau of the Visita- 
tion. Characters are the Virgin Mary, 
Elizabeth, Servants. Choir sings The 
Magnificat. When this is finished, 
lights go down on chancel tableau, up 
on Luther scene. Katherine smiles and 
nods her head in appreciation. 

Pau: Papa Luther, isn’t it time for 
my story? 

Luter: Yes, Paul, what would you 
have? 

Paut: The one about the shep- 
herds, the lights, and the angels’ song. - 

Martin: I like that one too, Papa. 

Martin Luther tells the story of the 
Proclamation from M. L. C. B., page 
43, as Paul and Martin shift positions 
in order to hear better, for this is 
their story. When the story is com- 
plete, lights down on Luther scene, 
up on chancel tableau of the Procla- 
mation. Characters: First Shepherd, 
Second Shepherd, Third Shepherd. 
Music: “Joy, Joy, Joy” and “Angels 
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We Have Heard on High.” Lights 
down on chancel tableau, wp on Lu- 
ther scene. 

LurHer: Now Paul 
have had their wishes. 
you like, Margaretha? 

MarGARETHA: The story about the 
Baby Jesus. 

LuruHer: That will be your Christ- 
mas gift—the story of the Nativity. But 
first I want to hear your song, the one 
you have practiced to sing for us at 
Christmas. 

MarcaretTHa: Solo “Away in a 
Manger.” 

Luruer: A lovely Christmas gift, 
Margaretha. 

MacpALeEna: Papa, I have a gift for 
you, too. I can say (or sing) the 
words of the carol you wrote about 
“Our Little Lord.” 

Lurner: Let us hear it, my little 
Lenchen. 

Macpauena: Reading or solo “Our 
Little Lord.” One stanza with music 
appears in M. L. C. B., page 75. Other 
stanzas are in Here I Stand, page 303. 

LutHer: That was the finest of 
gifts. I remember that I wrote those 
verses for you when you were five. 
Now, I shall tell you the story of the 
greatest Christmas gift of all—God’s 
gift of his dear son. 

Martin Luther tells the story of the 
Nativity, M. L. C. B., page 35. When 


and Martin 
What would 


he finishes, lights down on Luther 
scene, up on chancel tableau of the 
Nativity. Characters: Virgin Mary, Jo- 
seph, Boy, Shepherds, Angel. Music: 
“Josef Lieber, Josef Mein” and “Lul- 
laby on Christmas Eve.” Lights down 
on chancel tableau, wp on Luther 
scene. 

EnizABEtH: Don’t stop, Papa. Go 
on with the story of the Wise Men. 

Martin Luther tells the story of the 
Epiphany, M. L. C. B., page 61. 
Lights down on ‘Luther scene, up on 
chancel tableau of the Epiphany. 
Characters: Virgin Mary and the Wise 
Men. Music: “The Golden Carol.” 
Lights down on chancel tableau, up 
on Luther scene. 

Lutruer: There is time for one 
more story, Hans, whom I have coun- 
selled to work hard, play well, and be 
good, you have said nothing all eve- 
ning. What is your choice? 

Hans: I'd like the story of the Pres- 
entation. 

Luruer: You have chosen well, my 
Hans. 

Martin Luther tells the story of the 
Presentation, M. L. C. B., page 69. 
Lights down on Luther scene, up on 
chancel tableau of the Presentation. 
Characters: Simeon, Anna, Virgin 
Mary, Joseph. Music: Nunc Dimittis. 

OrGAN PostiupE (theme “A Mighty 
Fortress”) 


@ That all of us should think alike is unthinkable, but it would 
help a lot if all of us would just think.—Nuggets. 


® Being humble involves the willingness to be reckoned a fail- 
ure in everyone’s sight but God’s.—Roy M. Pearson. 


® If you worry about what other people think of you, it means 
you have more confidence in their opinions than in your own.—Pipe 


Dreams. 
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HIS is a liturgical drama. As 

such it has been conceived not 
so much as a play or a pageant, but 
rather as an act of worship. 

The director should at the very out- 
set let it be known that this is an act 
of worship. The participants must be 
instructed that their efforts are not 
primarily for the benefit of an audi- 
ence, but rather the enactment of cer- 
tain events whereby God is glorified 
and adored. As such, certain prepara- 
tions are in order. 

First, all parts, whether spoken or 
sung (and this includes the singing 
by the choir) should be memorized. 
This allows for each person to concen- 
trate more clearly on what he or she 
is saying or singing, and at the same 

' time ‘obviates the necessity for addi- 
tional lighting. 

Second, the usual back-stage con- 
fusion which attends such presenta- 
tions should, as far as possible, be 
avoided. Encourage the participants 
to feel like the ministers in the regu- 
lar service of worship, and let each 
take his place in the presentation 
quietly and quickly. 

Third, let the work be begun in a 
prayerful attitude and carried through 
in that same spirit. The group should 
be assembled, in the sacristy perhaps, 
and the pastor may lead the prayer. 
At the conclusion of the work this 
may be repeated. The entire over-all 
effect will be greatly enhanced, and 

. the attitude of the characters them- 
selves will be greatly effected, if this 
can be accomplished. 

Because it has been thought of as 
primarily. an act of worship, it is to 
be done in the church. In preparing 
it the writer has kept in mind the 
standard plan which is characteristic 
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A Liturgical 


C 


By Edgar 


A service of worship to 


a 


of most of our churches, i. e., nave, 
chancel, and sanctuary. The architec- 
ture of the church need not prohibit 
the performance of this work, and an 
ingenious director can adapt it to al- 
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3rown, Jr. 


zsonducted in the church 


most any architectural setting and still 
keep the spirit of the work. In order 
to facilitate the action a sketch of the 
area in mind is included so as to pro- 
vide for adequate stage directions. 
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It must be bome in mind that the 
whole presentation is to be kept quite 
simple. A minimum of properties is 
necessary. The costumes should be of 
sturdy material, good color, and sim- 
ple line. The chief requisite, and the 
one which will add most to the per- 
formance of the work, is an effective 
lighting system. The careful use of 
lights will give more warmth and rich- 
ness to it than the most elaborate col- 
lection of costumes and properties. A 
note concerning lighting system, prop- 
erties, and music has been appended 
to the work. 


The Participants 


THe CuHurcH. He is the narrator, 
and as such represents the Voice of 
the Church. He should be a young 
man with a good speaking voice. He 
is dressed as a monk, with cowl and 
scapular. His costume, which can be 
copied from almost any illustration of 
a monk, should be plain and simple, 
preferably in brown or black. No 
frills, such as cross, beads, ete., are 
necessary. If it is impossible to pro- 
vide such a costume he may wear a 
cassock and collar. 

Tue SERAPHIM. Two angels, one of 
whom will double as the archangel 
Gabriel in the prologue and in the 
third episode.. Their costumes should 
be something like an alb or, if they 
can be obtained, like a dalmatic. 
Wings and halos, of any sort of mate- 
ial, are not to be used. It might be 
well too, to arrange to make costumes 
for these two characters, rather than 
to use the type of gown which is used 
in most churches for confirmation. 

Apam. This should be a young man 
dressed in a very simple sort of tunic 
which has short sleeves and falls to 
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about knee-length. It may be made 
of coarse material, something like 
monk’s cloth. 

Eve. A young woman whose cos- 
tume is of the same material and pat- 
tern as Adam’s. She may wear a sort 
of rope girdle or belt. 

Isaran. His costume may be some- 
thing like that of Adam, but longer, 
perhaps falling to his ankles. Long, 
tight-fitting sleeves would be appro- 
priate and a leather girdle would com- 
plete his costume. 

St. JoHN THE Baptist. The cos- 
tume for this character should appear 
to be of the coarsest kind of cloth. 
Something like burlap, if it can be 
worked into the desired pattern, would 
be most effective. His costume should 
~ have no sleeves, and should be about 
knee-length. A leather girdle should 
be worn also. He may carry a long 
crude staff with a small cross piece at 
the upper end. This can easily be 
fashioned from a branch of a tree. 

PuarisEEs. There are four Phari- 
sees, each wearing a sort of loose- 
fitting long robe. Individuality and 
color should be the keynote in plan- 
ning the costumes of the men. Head- 
dresses are not necessary, but this is 
left to the discretion of the director. 

THe Vircin Mary. A young girl, 
preferably with long hair which is to 
be combed out and left to fall down 
her shoulders. She should wear a long, 
loose-fitting, white undergarment, and 
over it a similar piece, opening down 
the front, preferably blue in color. 
She may wear a veil to cover her 
head. Her costume should not be too 
elaborate. 

SHEPHERDS. Four shepherds, dressed 
in coarse, crude costumes. The prep- 
aration of their costumes, together 
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with that of the magi, is left to the 
discretion of the director. In no case 
should the costume be so ornate or 
so realistic that it detracts from the 
person who is being portrayed. 

Mac. Three young men, dressed in 
the traditional garb associated with 
the men who visited the Christ Child 
at the Epiphany. If make-up can be 
administered in such a way as not to 
make the character appear ridiculous 
or offensive, one of the magi may 
appear as a Negro. 

Tue Cuorr. This may be the regu- 
lar choir of the church, or it may be” 
a group of young people gathered for 
the presentation. In any case, the en- 
tire group should be vested in cas- 
socks and cottas. 

Tue Voice or Gop. A man with a 
good speaking voice may take this 
part. To secure the proper effect, his 
part should be spoken over a loud- 
speaking system. The director may 
wish to experiment somewhat with 
this, perhaps using the church’s regu- 
lar P. A. system to gain a different 
effect. 


The Prologue 

The choir takes its place quietly. 
This may be in a cantoria which over- 
looks the chancel area or on the rear 
balcony of the church. As a last re~’ 
sort the choir may be seated in the 
chancel, but this is not preferred. The 
members of the choir should not carry 
books, but walk with hands joined and 
heads bowed. A crucifier may pro- 
ceed them, 

After the choir has taken its place, 
the Narrator enters. If the pulpit is 
on the Gospel side of the church he 
should enter from the door on the 
Epistle side of the church which is 
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nearest the communion~rail (B). He 
walks slowly, stops before the altar, 
kneels in prayer, rises, and then turns 
and walks to the pulpit. While the 
Narrator is kneeling in prayer, the 
choir will chant Psalm 122 with its 
antiphon (See Linderman, Herbert, 
The Psalter, Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, p. 173). All the 
while, the lights in the church should 
have been dimmed, leaving only the 
chancel and the sanctuary in a soft, 
faint light. When the Narrator reaches 
the pulpit a small spotlight, which 
light is not too bright, is cast wpon 
him and the remaining lights in the 
church are extinguished. 


NARRATOR: 
In the Name of the Lord Jesus, wel- 
come. 
Welcome I say, and may his peace 
be with you, 


I am the voice of the church. From 
generation to generation 

My words have sounded forth 
across the nations of the earth. 

In war and in pestilence, though 
stifled by persecution and hatred, 

Above the petty quarrels of men, 
my voice has ever been heard. 

From lofty pulpit and dirty dun- 
geon, 

By peaceful lakesides and on 
wooded crests, 

In the crowded cities and along 
country roads, 

Ever and ever, where men will 
gather to hear, 

My voice, the voice of truth, doth 
ring. 

Some have thrilled to the words I 
bring, 

Their hearts aflame with its power. 

Whilst others, fearing its mighty 
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truth, 

Have schemed to still it forever. 

To some it brings hope and love 
and truth, 

And in these does man find his 
peace, 

But others have shrunk from these 
wondrous gifts 

Hateful, uncertain, afraid. 

Yet still my voice shall ring 

And all hell will never contain it. 

Its life-giving power cometh from 
Him 

Who has promised to keep it for- 
ever. 


Now once again I shall tell the story 
which was given to me to tell. 
My voice shall sing of the glorious 
truth of the God-man who came 

from heaven. 

Of Adam and Eve and the serpent, 
who first lost the promise once 
given, 

Of Isaiah and prophets who with 
him kept the lamp of the promise 
still burning; 

Of John the Baptist who built a 
highway; 

Of a virgin who bowed and said 
Yes: 

Of shepherds and wisemen and a 
star; 

And of all who with them have 
yearned; 

Of these will I sing. 

Listen then, listen I pray you and 
behold my story. 

Let its glorious truth be graven 
upon your heart so firmly 

That ever and ever until the last 
day it will ne’er depart from you. 

Listen, behold, but above all be- 
lieve. 

Believe in him whom I sing. 

Trust him, love him and adore him 
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For in him is your only salvation. 

Let hearts and minds and voices be 
bowed before him 

Let prayer rise up unceasing 

And may his Holy Spirit enter in 

To dwell with you forever. 

My story begins with man himself. 
In a moment which some do still 
deride and mock whilst others 
doubt and rationalize, my story 
has its beginning. 

To man it was given—this blessed 
peace of God. To him came all 
that wondrous gift of heaven. In 
him was peace and joy and man 
could want for nothing more—no 
work, no fear, no uncertainty, no 
sorrow, no concern—and oyer all, 
did God himself look and he saw 
that it was good. And then it 
happened. Within the soul of 
man there stirred a restlessness— 
a question left unanswered, a de- 
sire unfulfilled. In the midst of 
all that wondrous bliss the ugly 
serpent rose to plague the mind 
of man. 

“Must ye not eat,” this beast did 
ask, “Can it be so dangerous to 
feed for just a moment upon such 
luscious fruit? You cannot surely 
believe that in the moment of 
eating ye shall surely die,” the 
serpent said. And guile was on 
his lips. 

So man and wife they both did eat. 
First one and then the other fed 
upon that forbidden fruit. And 
even as both delighted in its 
taste their eyes were opened and 
they saw the very thing they 

.. were forbidden to behold. And 
when the Lord God walked upon 
the earth, they ran in fear and 


hid. 
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While the Narrator is speaking, the 
archangel enters and takes his place 
on the foot-pace, the highest step at 
the altar. Adam and Eve also enter 
and stand in the chancel. When the 
Narrator has finished, the spot on him 
is extinguished and a faint light fills 
the chancel. As God speaks now, 
Adam and Eve turn to the altar. Their 
manner is furtive. 

Voice or Gop: Adam, Adam, where 
art thou? 

ApaM: (Turning toward altar in 
fright) I heard thy voice in the garden 
and I was afraid because I was naked; 
and I hid myself. 

Voice or Gop: Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of 
the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat? 

ApaM: The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree, and [I did eat. 

Voice or Gop: Eve, Eve, what is 
this that thou hast done? 

Eve: (Also in fright) The serpent 
beguiled me and I did eat. 

Voice or Gop: Serpent! because 
thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life: and I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, ~ 
and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel. 

Eve! I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception; in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children; and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee. 

And Adam, Adam, because tho 
hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree, 
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cursed is the ground for thy sake; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground; for 
out of it wast thou taken: for dust 
thou art and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn! 

Adam and Eve fall back before the 
curse of God and the archangel de- 
scends the steps of the altar to stand 
at the entrance to the sanctuary. He 
raises his hand in a forbidding ges- 
ture, refusing them entrance, and 
Adam and Eve exit at D. The light 
fades in the chancel and comes up on 
the Narrator. 

Narrator: And so God drove out 
the man and his wife, and he placed 
at the garden of Eden cherubim, and 
a flaming sword, which turned every 
way, to keep the way of the tree of 
life. So did man enter into the wrath 
of God. 

Spot on Narrator fades as choir 
sings first verse of “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel” (Common Service Book, 
No. 1). 


The First Episode 

Light on Narrator. 

Narraror: The wrath of God! 
What awesome thing was thus visited 
upon the children of men? Had this 
crime been so great that now and 
through all time man should be for- 
ever cast off from God? Was there no 
hope, no still small spark left within 
the heart of single man to cause him 
tc remember what bliss had once been 
his? 

Yet God does not forget so soon, 
and over and above all his righteous 
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justice there fails his blessed, gracious 
love. 

To Noah was the promise given 
next; in love God’s seal was set. Yet 
still, before the waters of the flood 
had disappeared from off the earth, 
did man’s true nature come to fore, 
and once again he knew the wrath of 
God. 

Then, Abraham, the father of God’s 
children, received the pledge; a cove- 
nant was made. As many as the sands, 
as countless as the stars, shall be the 
number of those who look to thee, O 
Iather Abraham. 

Yet ever across each age, as often 
as the battle of good and evil raged, 
did man strive to keep his promise 
and ever fail. God’s goodness and 
love might spur men on to seek the 
heights of grace, but always there 
arose to plague his good intent the ser- 
pent that once drove man to disobey 
his God. No effort ever could be made 
by man, because of this his innate ill. 
No pious life, no prayer-filled days, 
would bring him back to Paradise. 
Man was forever lost. 

But last to die within the restless 
heart of man was hope. Amidst the 
filth of evil, whilst sin and wickedness 
rose to plague him, there burned the 
flame of hope. To chosen prophets, 
God’s holy Word did come, and by 
their mighty words, men’s hearts were 
lifted up in fervent expectation. One 
day, one day, they said, the Word 
would be fulfilled, and man would 
once again the grace of God receive. 

Before the Narrator has finished, 
the two Seraphim enter and stand on 
either side of the foot-pace. Two 
thuribles, with the smoke of incense 
rising from them, are placed upon the 
altar. When the Narrator has finished, 
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the lights in the chancel go up and 
the spot on the Narrator is extin- 
guished. Isaiah enters, he walks in 
the chancel before the alttar, pacing 
back and forth. He stops before the 
altar, raises his hands in supplication, 
and then throws himself upon the 
floor of the entrance to the sanctuary. 

Choir now sings the Sanctus from 
the Communion office (Common Serv- 
ice Book, page 23), up to “Blessed is 
PLCRE Oe 

Isaiah rises and faces altar. 

IsatAH: Woe is me! for I am un- 
done; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people with unclean lips; for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts. 
~The Seraphim take up the thuribles 
and descend the steps of the altar. 
One of them goes through the motions 
of taking a hot coal and placing it 
upon the lips of Isaiah, then both of 
them cense him. They return to the 
altar. 

Voice or Gop: Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? 

IsatAH: Here am I. Send me. 

Voice oF Gop: Go and tell this 
people. 

‘Isaiah now turns from the altar and 
goes toward the nave. 

Isaran: Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned; 
for she hath received of the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins. 

Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low. The crooked shall 
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be made straight, and the rough 
places plain. And the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together. For the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. 

(His mood now becomes gentle as 
he continues) Behold a Virgin shall 
conceive and bear a Son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. 

Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. For behold the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people: but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee. .And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising. 

The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light 
shined. (Now exuberantly) For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a Son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. 

All lights are extinguished as Isaiah 
and angels exit and the choir sings the 
second verse of “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel”. 


The Second Episode 


Light on Narrator 

Narrator: In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made 
that was made. In Him was Life, and 
the Life was the Light of men, and 
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the Light shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not. 

There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John. The same 
came for a witness to bear witness of 
the Light, that all men through him 
might believe. He was not that Light, 
but was sent to bear witness of that 
Light. 

Spot on Narrator is extinguished as 
light comes up in chancel. Enter John 
from A. and the Pharisees from B. 
They meet in the chancel. 


Joun: Repent for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

Isr PHanisEE: Who art thou? 

Joun: I am not the Christ. 

2npD PHARISEE: What then, art thou 
Elias? 

Joun: I am not. 

3RD PHARISEE: 
prophet? 

Joun: No. 

47H PHARISEE: Who art thou that 
we may give an answer to them that 
sent us? What sayest thou of thyself? 

Jon: I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Esaias. 

Ist PHariseE: Why baptizest thou 
then if thou be not that Christ, nor 
Elias, neither that prophet? 

Joun: I baptize with water, but 
there standeth one among you whom 
ye know not; he it is, who coming 
after me is preferred before me, 
whose shoe’s string I am not worthy 
te unloose. And when he is come, 
then shall it be said, Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of 
the world! 

All lights out, John and Pharisees 
exit, and the choir sings the third 
verse of “O Come, O Come, Em- 
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manuel.” 


The Third Episode 

Lights as at beginning of other epi- 
sides: spot on Narrator until he fin- 
ishes and then light on in chancel. 

Narrator: He once said, Except ye 
signs and wonders see ye will not be- 
lieve. Men’s hearts have thus sought 
ever anxiously for such signs. In pre- 
cious moments when earth and heaven 
seem to meet, the restless mind of man 
still feels that somehow there must 
be a sign—some portent, some omen, 
some miracle which would announce 
that great event. And so much does 
this quest for signs consume. their 
minds that in their hearts they often- 
times forget the very thing for which 
they seek. In vain imaginations they 
seek to trap the mind of God and fit 
him to their own image, but in the 
end there is nothing. Eyes they have 
and they see not, ears and they hear 
not. 

Yet still the time must come. 
Though sin and evil tramped in glee 
across the world’s dark face, still men 
did know that one day, one day, God’s 
love would blossom forth, and in Im- 
manuel, his chosen Son, would man 
thus be restored. 

When would it come? The hoary 
prophets of each age preached boldly, 
each one expecting that in his time 
the hope would come alive, but stili 
it did not come. Men’s hearts soared 
in great expectation, yet with the 
passing of their days, many turned 
and walked away. 

I must be sure, said God. This all 
did spring from disobedience, and if 
man is to be brought about, then one 
must willingly accept the call. Where 
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ence man had fallen low before the 
tempter’s sweet entreaties, now there 
must come a voice assaulting heaven 
which says in meekness and in love, 
THY WILL BE DONE. 

Before lights come up in chancel, 
Archangel enters and takes place on 
foot-pace. After Narrator has finished, 
Mary enters and kneels in prayer at 
the entrance to the sanctuary. 

GaBRriEL: (Arm upraised in saluta- 
tion) Hail, thou that art highly fa- 
vored, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. 

Mary looks troubled, eyes downcast. 

Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 
favor with God. And behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring 


. forth a Son, and shalt call his name 


JESUS. And He shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Highest: 
and the Lord shall give unto him the 
throne of his Father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob 
forever; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end. 

Mary: (Still troubled) But how 
shall this be, seeing that I know not 
a man? 

GapsriEL: The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the 
highest shall overshadow thee: there- 
fore that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God. 

Mary: (Bowing in submission) Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word. 

Mary rises, and moving toward the 
nave as she goes: 

Mary: My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. For he hath re- 
garded the low estate of his hand- 
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maiden: for, behold, from henceforth, 
all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me 
great things, and holy is his name. 
And his mercy is upon them that fear 
him from generation to generation. He 
hath showed strength with his arm, 
he hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats 
and exalted them of low degree. He 
hath filled the hungry with good 
things; and the rich he hath sent 
empty away. He hath holpen his serv- 
ant Israel in remembrance of his 
mercy; as he spake to our fathers, to 
Abraham, and to his seed forever. 

- By the time she finishes she should 
have reached the steps at the entrance 
to the chancel. She descends the steps 
and exits at D. The lights go out and 
the choir sings verse three of “O 
Come, O Come, Emmanuel.” 


The Epilogue 


Light on Narrator. 
Narrator: And in the fullness of 


_ time, God sent forth his Son, born of 


a woman, and she wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes and laid him in a 
manger. Thus does the holy record 
mark that glorious event. No great 
display of heavenly bodies to fill the 
quiet night, no majestic descent with . 
trumpets loud blare and brilliant light. 
No birth in royal palace amidst luxu- 
rious pomp and pageantry, but only 
this: They laid him in a manger be- 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

And who came seeking his precious 
gift that quiet holy night? Did titled 
rulers and ministers leave their realms 
and states’ affairs? Did armies march 
in proud review before his tiny 
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throne? Or was it perchance that whole 
lands left all and came to bend the 
knee before this precious Son of God? 
Who was it then, who first beheld the 
simple peace of God upon the face of 
a sleeping child? 

A group of shepherds came there 
first. They left their flocks upon the 
nearby hills and coming by they 
stopped to look upon this infant fair. 
Just who they were, or what that mo- 
ment meant for them, we do not know, 
but of this we are sure, it: was the 
simple men, the working man, who 
saw him first. A few days passed, then 
three strangers, foreigners from out of 
the East did come as if in response 
to some mysterious call. From far off 
lands they followed the light of a 
brilliant star, and when at last they 
came upon him, they gave him gifts 
quite rare. 

And in that wondrous moment 
when God Himself was bound up in 
a tiny Babe, then were the heavens 
opened, and glorious voices broke 
forth in joyous exultation: 

GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGH- 

EST 
AND ON THE EARTH, PEACE 
TO MEN OF GOOD WILL. 

Before he finishes, both angels en- 
ter in darkness and take their places 
on either side of the foot-pace. Mary 
holding aloft the Child in her arms— 
in front of her in.the formal manner— 
stands in the midst of the foot-pace 
facing the nave. 

The lights in the chancel come up. 

The shepherds enter from C, and, 
coming before the altar, kneel in the 
chancel. 

The choir now sings “Joy to the 
World” (Common Service Book, No. 
34). While the choir sings, the wise 
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men enter from D, and advancing to- 
ward the altar, come and kneel with 
the shepherds. 

At the conclusion of the hymn the 
lights are all extinguished, except the 
spot on the Narrator, and all of the 
characters, except him, exit in the 
darkness. 

Narraror: My story still is unfin- 
ished, there is more that must be told. 

For the baby became a lad, and 

the lad became a man. 

And the man went forth to do the 

thing 

He had come to the earth to do. 

In faith and in courage he with- 

stood the devil, 

And the spell of the serpent was 

broken. 

Three times he met the temptations 

of Satan; 

Three times God’s Name was ex- 

alted. 

He preached and he taught and 

men marvelled. 

His care was for all kinds of folk: 

For cripples and lepers and_ chil- 

dren, 

For even the dead and the dying. 

And the simple and honest, with 

the wicked and sinners, 

Knew that God’s will at last was 

accomplished. 

One part of my story must ne’er be 

forgotten 

For upon it all depends. 

They nailed him up for the world 

to see 

On a cross of cruel hatred and pain. 

And they laughed and they jeered 

and they mocked 

He died, this man who was born in 

a manger, 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Glory tn God 


The first Christmas hymns 
still tell of the birth of our Saviour 


By Annie Lytle Miller 


NLY God could have thought 

of such a homely and simple 
Christmas. If man had been produc- 
ing the pageant, he would have made 
it far more spectacular — trumpets 
blowing, bells ringing, spotlights cross- 
ing fingers in the winter sky, neon 
signs, and spot radio announcements. 
Not so God. He wove a tapestry of 
stable straw and starlight. 

Man has one answer to every prob- 
lem. That answer is force. But God’s 
way is different. He did not send an 
army to conquer the world. He sent 
a baby who made a woman cry. 


' He chose as mother for the babe a 
simple, good girl. He sent to worship 
the babe, not famous men, but wise 
men. Above the hard old Roman 
world, he sent angels to proclaim, 
“Peace on earth among men of good 
will.” They sang, not to governors and 
ambassadors, or even to priests, but to 
shepherds at their task on the hillside. 

He has made the sound of song 
typical of Christmas. For a moment 
even man neglects his roaring cannons 
and his screaming headlines to listen 
to the music in the air. 
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The first of an untold number of 
hymns and carols proclaiming man’s 
joy at the Saviour’s birth are recorded 
in the first and second chapters of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke. The 
church calls them Ave Maria, The 
Magnificat, The Benedictus, The Glo- 
ria in Excelsis, and Nunc Dimittis. 
Their message holds as much for men 
today as when they poured from 
hearts overflowing with the wonder 
and majesty of Jehovah God. 


Ave Maria 

(Here the spotlight is turned on the 
first of the living pictures described in 
the Instructions to the Leader.) 

“Ave Maria” is the first of the 
Christmas hymns. It means “Hail 
Mary.” It is included in the story of 
The Annunciation, when the angel ap-’ 
peared to Mary to tell her she would 
become the mother of Jesus. Let us 
listen to the story now, as it is found 
in Luke 1:26-33, 38. (Read the pas- 
sage.) 

The angel said, “Hail, thou art 
highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” 
The Roman church uses this as the 
basis of its “Hail Mary” prayers. While 
we Protestants do not worship Mary, 
we honor and respect her as the 
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woman chosen by God to help fulfill 
his purposes in the world. 

Almost nothing is known about 
Mary, the simple, humble peasant girl. 
She lived in Nazareth, in Galilee, in 
ihe days when Rome was mistress of 
the world. One day a marvelous thing 
happened to this maiden, whose mar- 
riage to a carpenter named Joseph 
was not far distant. A divine messen- 
ger visited her and told her she had 
been chosen by God to become the 
mother of the Saviour for whom the 
Jewish people—her people—had been 
looking for many centuries. 

Think about this girl. Look at her. 
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How does it happen that of all the 
young women in the world she should 
be chosen for this experience? God 
could have sent Jesus in any way of 
his choosing. He sent him as a child 
to live in a human home. In a home 
there must be a mother, and Mary 
was called to be that mother. 

What did God look for in the one 
he chose to be the mother of the 
Christ-child? Did he search out a 
woman of wealth, or of beauty, or of 
education? No. He just wanted a 
womanly woman. 

In the picture, the characteristics of 
real womanhood can be seen in the 
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symbolism. The soft blue of Mary’s 
garment represents the ideal of truth 
which had been preparing her to be 
a fine woman since her girlhood. No- 
tice the loom on which she has been 
industriously weaving. Her thread is 
red, the color of divine love. She 
holds pure white lilies, which tell of 
the purity of her thoughts and deeds. 

To girls today, this picture shows 
the great ideal which we should hold 
before us, and which we admire in 
every fine woman. To the womanly 
girl in every age and generation comes 
the responsibility of creating beauty 
and giving sympathy, of humbly bow- 
ing before God in submission to his 
will. As we look at the picture, let us 
think of the character traits all of us 
need to cultivate as we enjoy the free- 
dom of our modern world. Let us 
hereby resolve to become more wom- 
anly girls and more manly boys, ever 
ready for God to have his way in our 
lives. (Picture ends.) 


The Magnificat 

Mary hid in her heart the knowl- 
edge of all that was to happen. No 
doubt she was frightened. Perhaps 
she suffered the shame and misunder- 
standing of relatives and friends. But 
in due time she told her story in a 
magnificent hymn, a song of complete 
surrender and devotion to God. This 
song reflects a heart filled with won- 
der, love, and praise for the God who 
was performing a miracle through her. 

Let us hear Mary’s song, called 
“The Magnificat”, written in the first 
chapter of Luke, verses 46-55. 

(Have someone read the passage 
here.) 

There will never again be a first 
Christmas, never again a Jesus born 
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to a maiden chosen by God. But 
every day, God is calling young men 
and women to do his will, to be sub- 
missive to him, to open their hearts 
that Jesus might come in. And _ so, 
young people today, answering God 
as Mary did so long ago, might also 
sing a modern “Magnificat”. 

(Here the light turns on the second 
living picture described in the instru- 
tions, and the figure says the follow- 
ing:) 

My heart is overflowing in praise of 

God. 

He sent his son to live and to die 
for me, although I am unworthy, 
and for the entire world. 

He calls me to service through 
which I can become a blessing to 
future generations. 

God has only. mercy and compas- 
sion for us who, in our youth, 
flounder in the pursuit of our 
ideals, but he pleads with us to 
continue toward our goal. 

He cautions us against becoming 
proud and haughty, against for- 
getting him in all our round of 
daily activities. 

To youth today, as always in the 
past, he will supply all things, 
food both for body and for soul. 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to 
the work of his kingdom. 

(Picture ends) 


The Benedictus 

The third song of Christmas is “The 
Benedictus’, found in Luke 1:68-79. 
(Read the passage here.) This is the 
song of Zecharias, the father of John 
the Baptist. The birth of John, six 
months before that of Jesus, was like- 
wise a miraculous occurrence. When 
the angel had appeared to Zecharias, — 
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telling him of the coming child, the 
aged man had questioned and showed 
a lack of faith. Because of his doubts, 
he was stricken dumb and remained 
so until after the birth of John. When 
his speech returned, it was to utter the 
triumphant and glorious song just 
read. 

Zecharias knew his son would be 
only a forerunner of the Messiah, 
would be second to him. Neverthe- 
less, he rejoiced that it would be his 
son who should have this opportunity 
of service. 

Zecharias, like all devout Jews, was 
looking expectantly for the coming of 
the Saviour. For centuries the hope 
had lived in their hearts. Had it not 
been for this continued mood of great 
expectancy, Zecharias, Simeon, the 
shepherds, none of the participants in 
the greatest drama of all time might 
have seen the star or heard the whirr 
of angel wings signalling a heavenly 
) message. 

It often is because of high and long- 
lived hopes that later men are able to 
respond and follow where the star 
leads to the Christ. How many hopes 
are unfulfilled because we do not live 
expectantly! How often, in our own 
day, bright stars shine unheeded. We 
miss the very things we want and 
need because we do not recognize 
them when they come. Without great 
hope through centuries, our Lord 
could not have come. Without such 
hope through centuries yet to come, 
his kingdom can not come upon the 
earth. 


- The Gloria in Excelsis 
The “Gloria in Excelsis” or “Glory 
to God in the Highest” is the song the 
angels sang to the shepherds abiding 
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in the fields, announcing the won- 
drous occurrence in Bethlehem. In 
words dear to all mankind, the heavy- 
enly messengers proclaimed: 

(Here the light turns on the third 
living picture, and a reader, placed in 
the rear of the room, reads Luke 2:10, 
[beginning with fear . . .] —12, 14. 
See instructions.) 

“To you is born a Saviour... 
These words have stirred in many an 
uncertain heart the deepest feelings 
and the highest thoughts. To some 
they have seemed impractical, and yet 
two thousand years have made it clear 
that in no other way can men be 
saved. In their pride men have relied 
upon force and hate, on shallow prom- 
ises of those in power, on wealth, on 
anything but Christ. Why should we 
resort to such when only Christ can 
save the world? Pray that the Sav- 
iour’s way of life, of love, may be 
born anew in you. 

With the angel’s song, the secret 
God had entrusted to Mary was re- 
vealed to the shepherds. They re- 
sponded to the good and great news 
in a characteristic way. They said, 
“Let us go and see.” 

May we all, this Christmastime, go 
to the manger of Jesus and see the ra- 
diance of his countenance and the 
depth of his love, and then go forth 
proclaiming it to all men. Remember, 
we are the inheritors, and thus the 
singers of the angel’s song. (Picture 


ends.) 


»> 


Nunc _ Dimittis 
The “Nunc Dimittis” is the portion 
of our Communion and Vesper Serv- 
ices which begins “Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace...” 
When we sing it we are using one. of 
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the earliest hymns of Christmas. It 
was first sung in the temple by the 
aged Simeon. 

To this just and devout man God 
had made a promise. He was not to 
die until he had seen the Lord’s 
Anointed, Christ. Here was another 
man who was living expectantly. 

In accordance with Hebrew teach- 
ings, when Jesus was 40 days old 
Mary and Joseph brought him to the 
temple to present him to the Lord and 
to offer their turtle doves. Simeon was 
there too. When he saw the child, he 
took him in his arms and blessed God 
and sang: 

(Here the Nunc Dimittis should be 
sung.) 

O that men today might under- 
- stand, as aged Simeon did, that this 
world holds nothing that can satisfy 
the hearts of righteous men. He 
clasped to his heart a vision of a world 
of love, even as he clasped the Holy 
Babe in his arms. He, like the true 
believer today, was ready to depart 
this world in peace, for he had seen 
his Lord. 


Closing 
_(The light shines on a picture of 
Christ.) 

The songs of Christmas ring out, 
true and clear. These first were sung 
by a pure and womanly maiden, by 
a rejoicing and dedicated father, by 
angels, and by an ancient whose sights 
were on the next world. 

Mankind today desperately needs 
to hear the songs of Christmas. At 
home and abroad there are despair- 
ing children, lonely old people, youths 
who hate, people whose only mood 
is fear. For all of them the song Tings 
true: “Hail, the Lord is with Thee” 
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“My soul doth magnify the Lord” 
“On earth peace” “Mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation”. 

We must see, as we celebrate 
Christmas and chant the songs of 
praise, that the seeds of doubt and 
insincerity lie hidden in us. If we are 
to make our Christmas celebration ring 
with sincerity, we must ask for a 
cleansing of our own hearts. What 
better moment to rededicate ourselves 
to the joy and goodness that came 
with Jesus than now in the solemn 
feast of Christmas. May Jesus be born 
again in this 20th century. 


Prayer 

O God, Father of Jesus, bring us 
to the manger in Bethlehem. Show us 
the Child whose life remained child- 
like when mature, free when perse- 
cuted, alive, when killed by men’s 
cruel hands. Teach us the spirit of 
Mary and of Jesus, of Zecharias and 
of Simeon. Teach us the true meaning 
of Christmas, and may our lives sing 
the songs of joy and peace to.all men. 
Help us, in our youth, to live ex- 
pectantly and so continue in thy love 
until the day shall come for us to “de- 
part in peace”. In the name of Jesus 
we pray. Amen. 

(Picture ends.) 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 
PRELUDE: “Come Hither, Ye Faithful” 
CaLi To WorsHIP: 

Almighty God, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, and who 
pourest out upon all who desire it the 
gift of grace and supplication, deliver ~ 
us, when we draw nigh unto thee, 
from coldness of heart and wanderings 
of mind, that with steadfast thoughts 
and kindled affections we may wor- 
ship thee in spirit and in truth, through = 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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Hymn: “O Come, O Come Immanuel” 
SERVICE: “Glory to God” 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

CLosiInc PRAYER 

PostLupE: “Joy to the World” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LEADER 


Christmas belongs to the church. Keep 
that thought before you as you prepare 
for this service. To make it effective and 
meaningful for the worshippers, you must 
have made adequate advance arrange- 
ments. It will require work—as much, 
more perhaps, than preparing for a 
Christmas party in your home or for a 
school dance. 

As leader you read the introductory 
portion of the service. Practice carefully 
in advance, so that your reading may be 
clear and impressive. Wear a choir vest- 
ment. Unless otherwise indicated, mate- 
rial may be presented by the leader or 
by other readers. 

They should stand in front of the room, 
A bit to the side, using a lectern and 
reading by a small lamp or candle. The 
room itself should be dimly lighted. 

All who take part should do so with 
deep reverence. The leader might well 
have a prayer with the participants be- 
fore the service begins, helping them to 
feel the importance of the service and of 
their part in it. Particular care should be 
exerted in selecting the girls for the first 
two pictures. All chosen for the pictures 
should have enough poise to maintain 
their positions in the pictures without 
movement. 

If possible meet in a room having a 
stage. The frame for the living pictures 
should be erected upon it. This frame 
should be about seven feet high and six 
feet wide, well constructed and securely 
placed. The back might be of any dark 
fabric. : 

At the times designated, a well placed 
spotlight should be directed toward the 
picture. At other times the frame will 
be in comparative darkness, allowing for 
the preparation of the next picture. If 
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preferred, the stage curtain could be 
used. 

If the service is to be held in the 
church, consult the pastor before placing 
the frame in the chancel. 

If equipment is so modest that these 
plans are completely impossible, attempt 
to do as much as you can. Perhaps you 
might have the figures simply appear be- 
fore the group, making no attempt to 
create the living pictures. 

If an offering is to be taken, have 
persons posted at the door to receive it 
as the worshippers leave the room. 


LIVING PICTURES 


l. The living picture for “Ave Maria’ 
is adapted from Rosetti’s painting Ecce 
Ancilla Domini. The figure of Mary 
should be seated, maintaining a relaxed, 
meditative position. Elaborate costuming 
is unnecessary. She should be dressed in 
a soft blue draped garment, with her 
head partly covered by a shawl. In one 
hand she holds lilies, and in the other a 
small hand loom using red thread. 

2. The figure in the picture for “The 
Magnificat” should be a girl in modern 
dress. She may also sit, in much the 
same position used by the girl portraying 
Mary. Her dress should be blue, the 
same loom may be used, and the lilies 
should be somewhere in the background 
of the picture. 

3. Let this picture be simple but 
meaningful. Use three boys for shep- 
herds. A toy lamb may be held by one, 
if it isn’t too obviously a toy. The shep- 
herds should be grouped effectively: One 
standing, one on his knees, and one 
crouching—all looking eagerly upward in 
the same direction. Their faces should 
show the shepherd’s wonder and joy at 
the song they heard. 

4, This picture serves as a reminder 
that Jesus the baby became Jesus the 
man and was Christ our God. Use any 
acceptable painting of the face of Jesus. 
Place it upon a stand inside the frame 
used for the living pictures. 


> 
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ANTI os 


TAD not MIS 


Young Adult Topic by Robert J. Schneck 


How would you feel if you were “forgotten” as soon 


as you left home to serve your country? 


E NOW live in an age of let- 

ter abbreviations. ULC, LWF, 
and LLA are quite familiar to all of 
us. I propose to introduce two sets of 
letter abbreviations with a military 
background and a pertinent applica- 
tion. 

The first of these, MIS, I have para- 
phrased from the military MIA. It is 
indeed a dread label—“Missing in Ac- 
tion.” 

A buddy listed as an MIA is an un- 
known quantity. He might be a pris- 
oner. He might be alive or dead. He 


Opinions in this article are those of Chaplain 
Schneck. They are not to be construed as reflect- 
ing the views of the Navy Department. 
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might be wounded or well. He might 
be between the lines trying to get 
back and in need of help. About an 
MIA we know nothing other than that 
he is missing. 

The same sort of label might be 
applied to those we know, or have 
known, in our Luther League and in 
our congregation. Isn’t it oftimes true 
that we do not know where they are 
and how they are? Isn’t it oftimes 
true that in the short space of months 
they have been almost forgotten? Isn't 
it oftimes true that, since donning uni- 
form, they have become unknown 
quantities? 


Chaplains have learned that there 
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are thousands of Christian men and 
women in uniform who are “missing” 
from their home congregations and 
parishes. In my experience, I have 
personally met many men who did not 
know the names of their pastors . . . 
men who were not aware of the exist- 
ence of a young peoples’ group in 
the parish . . . men who never had a 
word of spiritual encouragement given 
them before they left home or since. 
J have also met men who have known 
their pastors and who were active in 
their young peoples’ groups but had 
not heard from either in long periods. 


On the other hand, there are those 
who are not “missing”. I readily recall 
“walking the lines” and meeting in a 
bunker on Hill # 812, an unshaven 
and unbathed but happy Marine cor- 
poral from Pennsylvania. He had re- 
ceived the day before, a letter from 
the corresponding secretary of his Lu- 
ther League and was waiting eagerly 
to show it to me. The letter named 
others from the league serving in 
Korea, contained much general news 
of members at home, told of the 
league’s immediate plans and added 
at the end a prayer that was being 
used regularly at all league devotional 
services. The prayer petitioned God 
LOLs. His continued grace and 
blessing for all serving in the armed 
forces, especially the sons and daugh- 
ters of this congregation.” 


My Marine was an integral part of 
this letter and the prayer. He was 


strengthened in his knowledge that 


there were many remembering him in 
their prayers. The tie with home was 
very strong. The net result was that 
this particular Marine was one of the 
best in his outfit. Others whom I have 


~ met have had similar letters from their 
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young peoples’ groups and their pas- 
tors. 


The Devil is busy 

Contact with home and loved ones 
and church is vital. In a recent ar- 
ticle entitled “Devil Tempts Our Over- 
seas GIs”, Pastor Leslie F. Brandt, the 
Lutheran Service Commission pastor 
on Formosa, had this to say: “No one 
can imagine how much progress the 
Devil has made among our men over- 
seas until he has seen for himself the 
free spread of his poison, with very 
little to hinder or obstruct its ad- 
vance.” The conclusion that Pastor 
Brandt draws is to lay upon the 
church, and thereby upon the young 
peoples’ groups, the mission of keep- 
ing confirmation vows alive. This is 
done, primarily, by frequent and 
meaningful letters. 

Men in actual combat situations are, 
in general, concerned with their re- 
ligion. Whether this be “fox hole” re- 
ligion is not the point. There comes a 
time when combat is past and per-: 
sonnel visit liberty ports and “hot- 
spots” for foreign lands. The “R&R” 
program is in effect whereby certain 
personnel are granted limited stays in 
liberty ports to split up combat time. 
It is in this sort of situation that 
moral standards must be maintained. 
It is at this point that the home-tie 
must be binding. A man who has had 
several months of combat and who 
goes to a liberty port for “Rest and 
Recreation” is very likely to let down 
his standards. Especially can this be 
true if the man is to report back for 
more combat. 

Let us again refer to Pastor Brandt’s 
article. About Asiatic ports he writes: 
“Tt is the constant availability of sex- 
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ual thrill, with no stigma attached, 
which paves the way for the young 
serviceman from a good home or 
church to fall prey to temptation. The 
fellow who left home with no more 
thought of carnal exploitation than 
murdering his best friend is not be- 
yond reach of evil, garbed in easy, 
attractive dress.” 

Pastor Brandt continues, “The peo- 
ple on the home front have too often 
indulged in the fantasy that this sort 


of thing appeals only to the very base” 


and uninhibited. There are others who 
are counting too much on the propo- 
sition that a good healthy home and 
church background is a sure bulwark 
against immorality.” 


Temporary Additional Duty 

The matter has been correctly 
sighted. We cannot count too heavily 
on background in the face of imme- 
diate invitation. Especially is this true 
if there have been no reminders about 
that background from that back- 
ground. 

This brings me to the second let- 
ter abbreviation—TAD. In the par- 
lance of the military this means “Tem- 
porary Additional Duty”. It is in this 
category that we should class our 
members now serving in uniform. 
They must not be permitted to be 
“Missing in Service”. The fact is that 
most of our members are TAD—they 
have been drafted or perhaps have 
enlisted for the duration of the emer- 
gency. The situation is temporary. 

Many of you have probably, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, landed in air- 
planes which were making a “ground 
controlled approach”. It is an inter- 
esting maneuver whereby the pilot is 
“talked down” by a radar and radio 
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operator from the ground. 

The proceeding starts at the “homer”. 
This is a radio transmitter not far 
from the airport which beams a con- 
stant vertical radio signal. When the 
plane crosses the “homer”, the pilot 
observes a sudden 180 degree turn of 
his radio compass. The pilot now 
knows, even with no visibility, his 
exact location. The ground operator 
picks up the plane on his radar screen 
and by watching the screen can_di- 
rect the pilot to the very edge of the 
runway. The safe landing began at 


the “homer”. 
Constant and _ intelligent contact 
with your TAD leaguers is the 


“homer” 
mission is to adequately supply the 
need. 


that they need. The league's” 


Please rest assured that I am not - 


suggesting that those military person- 
nel in your immediate acquaintance 
would slip from grace, but, rest as- 
sured also that we are not permitted 
to discount the possibility. The temp- 
tations that many of your friends face 
are great. It is sometimes easy to suc- 
cumb to moments of weakness when 
those about you do so very glibly. 
“Going along with the crowd” is in- 
sidious. “Live today for tomorrow we 
die” — dangerous thinking and _ cof- 


stantly reiterated. It is all too easy to’ 


be a participant in the “flesh-pots” 
when there are but singularly few 
voices raised to question uninhibited 
and morally irresponsible actions. Lea- 
guers must make the “homer” strong. 

Painfully I have observed men suf- 


fer'the anxieties that follow periods of — 


have 
“R&R”, 


and license. I 
return from 


self-pleasure 
watched men 


These men, in many instances and not — 
too many days prior to their leaves, — 
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had come to the altar to receive the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion. They 
were sincere. A few days of licen- 
tiousness and dissipation at the insist- 
ence of some so-called comrades in 
arms and they were so ashamed that 
they hesitated to even ask God for his 
forgiveness. They had lost their bear- 
ings. 

Could a strong “homer” have 
helped? At least the incidence would 
be reduced. Close contact with all 
that is moral and decent and good is 
bound to help. Accidents happen but 
as the technique is improved they re- 
Would it not be 
tragic were one of your friends to miss 
his “landing” for lack of a “homer”? 

In no Luther League should it be 
said that there are members who are 
MIS—these friends and brothers are 
TAD. They are not “members-who- 
were” or “members-who-will-be-again- 
sometime”, they are members now. A 
parent organization in the military es- 
tablishment does not lose track of its 
personnel on temporary additional 
duty—nor can the parent organizations 
in the establishment of our Lord and 
Master. 


WORSHIP “3 


Hymns 
“Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” (CSB 
386) ; 
“How Blessed From the Bonds of Sin” 
(CSB 258) * 


“Draw Us to Thee, Lord Jesus” (CSB 
124) 
ScRIPTURE READINGS 
II Timothy 2:15-22 
Galatians 6:1-10 


SUGGESTIONS : 

. 1. Maintain a complete roster of 
members now in the military service. If 
you have one, when was it last checked? 
When did a leaguer last contact a mem- 
ber of the serviceman’s family to ask 
how and where the serviceman is? 

2. One letter per month to each serv- 
iceman is the minimum. Were two or 
three leaguers to write to several service- 
men each month, the minimum would be 
met. Any leaguer who complains that he 
cannot write a letter or two a month is 
dishonest with himself and with his stew- 
ardship. Close friends of servicemen may 
volunteer to write for the league. If a 
name has to be “doled out”, we had bet- 
ter check the league. 

8. “A Mighty Fortress”, the Lutheran 
Service Commission’s monthly communi- 
cation, should accompany each letter. Ad- 
ditional enclosures can be obtained from 
“The Bureau of Service to Military Per- 
sonnel, National Lutheran Council, 736 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
DECZ 

4. Mimeographed letters are accept- 
able but remember to add a “personal 
touch” in the form of a postscript. 

5. Greetings at Christmas, Easter, and 
on the servicemen’s birthday are eflec- 
tive. 

6. Your pastor will be able to supply 
additional ideas and much material for 
your “homers”. 


® An old man had a very wicked son. In the market a neigh- 
bor asked how the youth was doing. “Very ill,” was the reply, “worse 


than ever.” 


“How do you put up with him? If he were mine I’d turn him out.” 
“Yes, replied the father, “and so would | if he were yours. But, you 
see, he is not yours; he is mine!’“—American Christian Review. 
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By Philip L. Wahlberg 


No one else can take your place when yo 


ET me introduce three fellows. 

Fellow One is a pretty rugged- 
looking individual. He’s stocky and 
deeply bronzed. Around his eyes are 
little squint lines. He’s a fisherman, 
you see. A professional. 

“People have got life backwards, 
he told me one afternoon as I sat with 

-him on his front porch. “Everybody 
talks about retiring, saving up some 
money so when they get old they can 
take it easy and enjoy life. They're 
nuts. You ought to retire first and 
work later. Have a good time while 
youre young. You've got plenty time 
to work later on. That’s the life for 
me.” 

Fellow Two is a little 
though he’s a fisherman too. He vis- 
ited in our home just before he 
headed for his fishing grounds in 
Japan. He had just completed his lan- 
guage courses at Yale and was going 


>”? 


different, 
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No Substitute fo: 


tc the Orient as a missionary. 

At dinner one evening I asked why 
he had decided to go to Japan. It 
didn’t take him long to answer. 

“Tm going out of gratitude,” he 
said. “I'm so grateful to Christ my 
saviour that I want to do all I can 
to show my thanks. And I believe 
Japan is the place for me to do it.” 

Now for Fellow~Three. He’s a 
genial giant of a man, a salesman by 
trade. 
his line for his company. 

If you could listen in on the talk 
when some of the other salesmen try 
to find out the secret of his success, 
you'd probably hear him on them, 

“T haven’t got any secret. I don’t get 
the customers. The Lord sends them 
to me. And I don’t make the sales 
cither.” 

From most people that would sound 
preachified. But it just sounds natural 
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Right now he’s the leader in > 
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‘ou 


n out on life "4 


coming from Fellow Three. 
If you know him well you've prob- 
\ ably heard him tell of his experiences 
‘in General Patton’s army during 
World War II, of close calls in the 
line, of being made a prisoner of war 
three times, of many times being 
cracked on the head with a rifle butt, 
of escapes from POW camps. 

“The Lord didn’t save me for noth- 
ing,” he adds. “He saved me to do 
something. And the least I can do is 
what I know he wants me to do.” 


Fellow-Two-Fellow-Three-Philosophy 

At times a good many of us are 
like Fellow One. Our number one aim 
in life is just Number One, ourself. 
We owe no thanks to anyone for what 
we get out of life. The important 
thing is to squeeze the fruit of life for 
the very last drop that’s in it! This 
is the Fellow-One-Philosophy. 
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Yet we know that the Fellow-Two- 
Fellow-Three-Philosophy is the Chris- 
tian one. When the Christian sights 
down the barrel of life, he doesn’t aim 
at a target with his own picture in 
the bull’s eye and the scoring rings 
around it marked off, “Fun,” “Lotsa 
fun,” and “A real whing-ding.” The 
Christian’s aim is to glorify God no 
matter what he does in life. 

Bach, the great Lutheran composer, 
inscribed all his music with the words, 
“To the Glory of God.” The Christian 
inscribes his whole life that way. 

Probably you remember the story 
of how the parents of a young Jewish 
boy searched for him in Jerusalem. 
They were at the end of their rope. 
They'd looked for him the better part 
of three days, and no luck. Finally, 
they found him in the temple, glued 
to his seat as he listened to the rabbis 
talking religion. 
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“Jesus, 

Mary and Joseph asked half angrily. 
“We've been looking for you these last 
three days.” 

The youngster replied with a lump 
in his throat, “Didn’t you know that 
I must be about my father’s business?” 

A good attitude at 12 or 20 or 70! 
Our one business in life, if we are 
Christians, is the Father's business. 


A matter of life 

Not long ago, when it was a matter 
of life or death, five friends each gave 
a pint of blood to save the life of a 
young mother in our con- 
gregation. Each of them 
gave a bit of his own 
life to save hers. That’s 
a gift that the family will 
not soon forget, for with- 
out the blood the mother 
would surely have died. 
It’s only natural for them 
to try to repay the gift. 

_ Do you see the parallel 
to our Christian life? Jesus gave the 
last drop of his blood when it was a 
matter of life and death with us. The 
last drop of his blood! The least we 
can do is to offer him our lives as a 
token of appreciation for his own. 
That’s what’s behind the Fellow-Two- 
Fellow-Three-Philosophy of life. 

If a person is a Christian he may 
work at many things in life, but he 
has only one vocation, one calling. It 
is to live for Christ. 

St. Peter, according to Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation of Peter’s epistle, speaks of 
the Christian life as our vocation. 
Christian service is a vocation, a full- 
time job. Peter did not say, “This 
would be a good avocation for you.” 

The difference between vocation 
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where have you been?” 


© If a man does 
only what is requested 
of him, he is a slave. 
The moment he does 
more, he is a free man. 
—Farm Journal. 


and avocation is the difference be- 
tween your dad’s regular job and the 
hobby he putters around with when 
he gets off work. It’s the difference 
between your going to school all day 
and the time you spend listening to 
records when you come home in the 
evening. 

Christian living has to be more than 
a hobby to be indulged in when we've 
got the time. There’s not an off-hour 
from it. It has to be at the very heart 
of things. It is a way to spend your 
life, not just your Sundays. 

Full-time service is not just some- 
thing the pastor or mis- 
sionary renders. Christ 
should become so much a 
part of our daily living 
that everything we do is 
influenced and guided by 
him. 


Brayton Case’s story 

In vacation Bible school 
one year I told stories of 
famous contemporary missionaries. 
Favorite of the youngsters was one 
about Brayton Case. 

One day young Brayton Case rode 
his horse to the crest of a high knoll 
on his uncle’s California ranch. From 
there he could see miles of fruitful - 
land. Suddenly a picture of Burma, 
the country where he had been born — 
into a missionary family, flashed into — 
his mind. 

His thoughts turned from the broad-_ 
backed, lazy hogs in his uncle’s pens” 
to the skinny, nervous pigs of the 
Burmese people. He thought of the 
heavy-breasted Plymouth Rock hens ~ 
that his uncle had and the eggs they — 
laid; then he remembered the long- — 
legged, seldom-laying chickens that he 
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had seen in Burma. He remembered, 
too, the dinky gardens the Burmese 
people planted up on pole-supported 
platforms — they planted things that 
way to keep the pigs out—and then 
he thought of the luxurious garden on 
his uncle’s place. 

Brayton Case couldn’t help feeling 
that he ought to go back to Burma 
to show the people there the way to 
the Bread of Life—and to a better sup- 
ply of their daily bread as well. 

In a few years Brayton Case was 
back in Burma as a missionary. Be- 
sides doing the regular work of a 
missionary, he taught the people to 
garden successfully. He encouraged 
them to replace their razorback hogs 
with heavy American breeds and to 
replace their athletic Shanghai chick- 
ens with better varieties. This part of 
his work was so tied up with his regu- 
lar missionary program of preaching 
and teaching that people called his 
garden produce, “Christian vege- 
tables,” his pigs, “Christian pigs,” and 
his chickens, “Christian chickens.” 

We Lutherans believe that for the 
Christian nothing is secular. All of life 
has a sacred meaning. Not many of 


‘us, however, succeed as well as Bray- 


ton Case in stamping everything we 
do with the mark of our Christian 
vocation. 


Sign of the cross 

Have you ever noticed how many 
doors show the pattern of the cross 
in the arrangement of their panels? 
That many doors show the cross in 
their design is no accident. It began 
in England as a part of the plan of a 
carpenters guild in the middle ages. 
The members felt that their work 
should give some visible sign of their 
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Christian faith. Remembering Jesus’ 
words, “I am the door,” they deter- 
mined to place Christ’s mark on every 
door they made. 

Our Christian vocation should put 
an indelible mark on everything we 
do in life. 

Don’t forget also that having Chris- 
tianity as your vocation involves work. 
You may play at a hobby or an avoca- 
tion, but you work at a vocation. 


God himself cannot do some things un- 
less men work. Will a man say that when 
God wants bridges and tunnels, wants the 
lightning harnessed and cathedrals built, 
he will do the work himself? . . . God 
stores the hills with marble, but he never 
built a Parthenon; he fills the mountains 
with ore, but he never made a needle or 
a locomotive. Only when men work can 
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some things be done. . . . (Fosdick, “The 
Meaning of Prayer.’ Association Press. Pg. 
64. 1919.) 


It’s true that God has bought the 
soul of every man for his kingdom 
with the blood of Jesus Christ, but 
God alone does not win men to his 
kingdom. He is no heavenly kid- 
napper who grabs a man up by the 
hair and shoves him into the kingdom 
against his will. Not at all. God de- 
pends on us to lead men into the way, 
io win them by prayer, by word, and 
by example. 

The angels on the night when 
Christ was born sang, “Peace on earth 
among men of good will.” That night 
the One was given who could estab- 
lish peace between man and God, and 
between man and man. But God 
alone will never make peace in the 
world. Men must work to make 
peace, following their vocation as 
Christians. 

If we're following the Fellow-Two- 
Fellow-Three-Philosophy, if in grati- 
tude we've offered our lives to Christ 
for his glory well remember that 
there is no vacation from this voca- 
tion. This is a job from which we can 
never conscientiously take leave. 

When President Harding died, Mr. 
Coolidge, then vice-president, was at 
his father’s little farm in Vermont. 
He felt that his father would like to 
see his inauguration as U. S. Presi- 
dent, so he invited the elderly Mr. 


Coolidge to go to Washington with 
him. But the father merely nodded 
his head toward his fields and said, 
“No, son, this is my job.” 

You, too, have a job to do. No one 
else can do it for you. 


TOPICAL TIPS 


To introduce this topic to your group, 
you might select three young people from 
the league to take the parts of Fellows 
One, Two, and Three in an interview 
series. Of course, you'll have to let them 
know far enough ahead of time so they 
could use a little imagination on what 
sort of fellows they are supposed to play 
and also so that you can rehearse the 
interview with them. 

In such a series of interviews you will 
want to bring out the life-attitudes of 
the three in much the same way that 
they are expressed in the topic. (No one 
has hinted that this won't be 4% little 
work, but it can be interesting! ) 

After the interviews have given a set- 
ting for the topic, then you can begin 
with, “At times a good many of us are 
LiKey scare 
Scripture: Matthew 5:1-16; Acts 9:1-19; 

or I Peter 3:8-19. 

Hymns: 

“Onward Christian Soldiers” 

“How Blessed, from the Bonds of Sin” 

“Living for Jesus a Life That Is True” 

“O Jesus, I Have Promised” 

“Give of Your Best to the Master” : 
Prayers: Hymn 262 in the Common 

Service Book might be used. Prayers — 

61-64 in the Christian Youth Hymnal — 

are suitable. 3 


® In this world a terrible game is always being played between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, between Christ and anti- 


Christ. A true man’s place is not in the stand merely criticizing or 
cheering the players, but on the field battling towards the goal.— 


G. T. Bellhouse. 
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Illustrated by 
Ruth Holmquist 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Share your joy with children of the community 


By Mabel Holmquist 


SN’T it fun to see someone havy- 

ing a good time? All right, let’s 
really get the Christmas spirit and 
spread some fun and happiness among 
the children of our community with 
cur Luther League Christmas party. 
First, enlist the aid of your pastor 
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and women’s groups in the church to 
find a number of children around 
nine, 10, and 11 years old, who be- 
cause of financial difficulties, or a too- 
busy parent, may not have much to 
expect in the way of Christmas cheer. 

Pass out the names of these children 
to the leaguers so that each has one. 
The leaguer then invites the child, 
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whose name he has, to be his guest 
at the party. He calls for his guest, 
has a present for him under the gaud- 
ily trimmed tree, and generally looks 
after him to see that he has a good 
time. 

Decorate the party place with the 
regular Christmas trimming, then hide 
red and green cutout bells all over the 
place. Cut name tags from white 
paper in the shape of a snowman, and 
draw in nose, eyes, and mouth with 
black crayon. As the leaguers come in 
with their guests, have them write 
their names on the snowmen and pin 
the name tags on them. 

For an opener, how about MustcaL 
Cratrs? Place chairs back to back in 
a line and everyone sit down on them. 
Music is played and all rise and march 
around the chairs as long as the music 
goes on. When the music stops, each 
player tries to find a chair, and, since 
a chair is removed from the row each 
time the players begin marching, 
someone is always without a chair. 


The game continues until all the. 


chairs are taken out. The last one on 
the chair gets a prize. 

The next game is a CuristMas 
Bett Hunt. At a signal have every- 
body search for the hidden bells for a 
five-minute period. At-the end of that 
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time, each one counts the bells found, 


allowing five points for each red bell 
and 10 points for each green bell. 
Give a prize to the one having the 
highest score. 

Now have some circle games such 
as FARMER IN THE DELL, or maybe 
you have something similar that is 
well-known in your community. Per- 
haps you would like to give your 
guests a chance to choose a favorite 
game. 

Here is a game that is generally 
well-liked by all ages. Divide the 
group into two teams and give each 
time to think of some kind of work 
that can be acted out for the others 
to guess, like hoeing a garden. Give 
the teams time to work out an idea, 
and the first one ready may start. The 
other side then ries to guess what 
they are doing. The other team then 
puts on its act. Let each team have 
two turns. 

Now is the time for some Caro 
SincinGc. Choose Christmas songs and 
hymns that are well-known to most of 


; 


the children, and have a good leader — 


ready to direct the singing. If you 
have any talented leaguers who can 
give readings, or sing, or play an in- 
strument, use them in working out a 
little program to close the party. 


While the singing and program are ~ 


going on have the refreshment com- — 


mittee get the lunch ready to serve. 
A suggested menu is sandwiches, 
cake, cocoa, and hard candies. 

Just before the lunch is served, dis- 
tribute the gifts to your guests. Plan — 
your games, program, 


and lunch so 


that the party keeps moving, and so — 
that it is over in time to get your — 
young guests home at a reasonaeaa 
hour. 4 

q 
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THE ROBE (20th Century-Fox) r ry 

The inspiration of Lloyd Douglas’ Movie Reviews 
great religious novel, combined here 

with the majestic sweep of Cinema- By Eugene A. Hoeftman 
Scope (illusion of depth. without 
glasses), Technicolor, and __ stereo- 
phonic sound, makes for a truly mem- 
orable experience. 

From the marketplace opening 

scene where Richard Burton (in Jean 
Simmons’ presence) outbids the cor- 
rupt Prince Regent for slave Victor 
Mature, to the crucifixion on Calvary’s 
hill, thence to Marcellus’ search for 
escaped slave and the Master’s robe, 
and finally the return to Rome and 
the death sentence for confessing 
Christ, this story of the conscience- 
stricken Tribune will hold your inter- 
est despite its length. Betta St. John 
with her song of the Resurrection, 
Michael Rennie as Peter, and Jay Rob- 
inson as the mad Caligula are excel- 
lent in supporting roles. 
) It must be reported, however, that 
the placing upon the Romans of the 
entire burden of guilt, beginning with 
the bribe of Judas through the cruci- 
fixion is contrary to fact. 


MR. SCOUTMASTER (20th Century-Fox) 


A church-sponsored Boy Scout 
troop which has gone through four 
previous leaders in rapid succession 
gets a new one in the person of pre- 
cise, childless Cliften Webb. His trials 
with the boys, however, play second 
fiddle to the challenge presented by 
lonesome Cub Scout George “Fog- 
horn” Winslow who attaches himself 
to the troop. Believing him a com- 
plete liar as well as a pest, Clifton 
nevertheless is finally won over to the 
boy when rescued by him from a 
rocky ledge. 
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ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT 
-(M-G-M) 


A powerful tale of the sea. Robert 
Taylor, youngest of a long line of New 
England whaling ship captains, takes 
to wife Ann Blyth, and together they 
set sail for the far-away Gilbert Is- 
lands where elder brother Stewart 
Granger disappeared off the same ship 
during a previous voyage. 

En route they take their first whale, 
a thrilling adventure. Then, on touch- 
ing land, swaggering Stewart himself 
comes aboard with a flashback story 
of a sunken treasure in pearls. This 
touches off a mutinous battle for pos- 
session of the vessel in which the 
honor of the family becomes also in- 
volved. At its conclusion, however, 
the picture title is still the tag line in 
the ship’s log. Technicolor. 


THE GOLDEN BLADE 
(Universal-International) 


Rock Hudson in his first few hours 
in colorful old Bagdad meets beauti- 
ful Piper Laurie, high-spirited daugh- 
ter of the Caliph, and comical mer- 
chant Steven Geray from whom he ac- 
quires a possibly magical word (of Da- 
mascus). Opposition comes from the 
traitorous Grand Vizier, who schemes — 
to get his son married to Piper thereby 
hoping to control the throne. A joust — 
is arranged for all contenders for the — 
Princess’ hand, but Rock is tricked out — 
of possession of his magic blade and 
loses the fight.. The sword’s inscrip-— 
tion, however, must still be fulfilled, 
and how it provides an exciting finish — 


and the usual happy ending. Tech- ~ 
nicolor. { 
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STREET ROD. By Henry Gregor 
Felsen. New York: Random 
House. $2.50. 277 pages. 


Street Rod will be Henry Gregor 
Felsen’s third best seller in three years 
—that’s quite a record. Last year it 
was Two and the Town. Two years 
ago it was Hot Rod. 

As I look back over these past three 

years of reviewing books for young 
people, Henry Felsen rates as the best 
writer. And his books rate as the best 
books. . 
One of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica caravaners was in the office one 
afternoon and saw the review copy of 
Street Rod on my desk. 

One look and he exclaimed: “An- 
other book by Felsen. He really 
knows how to write! Remember when 
jyou recommended Hot Rod at a Lu- 
ther League rally in our town about 
two years ago? Well, one of our girls 
who was a member of the high school 
Student Reader’s Board recommended 
same. It was so good—and so many 
kids were reading it—that they had to 
order a batch of extra copies. As 
matter of fact, if you hadn't read Hot 


_ Rod, you were just a ‘nobody’ in our 


re =— eZ 


school.” 

The book is typically Felsen. His 
story is still the same: To help high 
school kids come to their senses. 

The book is built around the lives 
of Rocky Madison and his dream girl, 


- Sharon. It reviews their problems with 


each other, their parents, their friends, 
the city council, the police chief, their 
neighbors—just what you might expect 


~ of normal teen-agers. 


: 
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Its a whale of a book! But, we'll 
warn you, its two-page ending will 
leave a whopping lump in your throat 
that will be difficult to dislodge. Be- 
lieve me, I re-read the last two pages 
three times to make sure I had read 
what I had read. At the time, I 
thought the author had made a terri- 
ble mistake in choosing such an end- 
ing. But after three days of ponder- 
ing “what could have happened if 
common sense had been used,” I’m 
convinced that it ended perfectly! 

—LEsLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Cousideriug Marriage 


WHEN YOU MARRY. By Evelyn Millis 
Duvall and Reuben L. Hill. Revised 
Edition, 1953. Association Press: 
New York. 455 pp. $3.75. 

Young people contemplating mar- 
riage have a lot of questions to ask. 
This book covers the field from the 
first date to the last baby and what. 
parents do after the children leave 
home. 

The authors, Mrs. (Dr., too) Eve- 
lyn Duvall and Dr. Reuben Hill, are 
experts on studies of courtship, mar- 
riage, and the family. The first edition 
of this book was received with enthu- 
siastic acclaim. This fully revised and 
up-to-date edition contains added see- 
tions in every chapter and two new 
chapters which make it even more in- 
formative and interesting than the 
first. Expanded bibliographies for 
each chapter provide a valuable ref- 
erence source. Clever cartoons high- 
light the reading. 

Young people will appreciate this 
book because it does not beat around 
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the bush. Whether the question con- 
cerns moral codes, biological facts, or 
money matters, the answer is straight- 
forward, practical, and positive. It is 
a guidebook, interpreting the mean- 
ings of the most intimate personal re- 
lationships experienced from  child- 
hood through maturity. 

Sound guidance for the altar-bound 
couple is found in the chapter con- 
cerning courtship, engagement, and 
“Marriage and the Facts of Life.” The 
new chapter, “Wedding Plans” is 
something like a condensed Emily 
Post, plus the lively, fresh. Duvall-Hill 
approach. Whether the book is used 
as a text, or for self-study by young 
couples, it offers a tremendous contri- 
bution in preparation. for marriage. 
Few details are neglected, few ques- 
tions unanswered. 

The contents go beyond the wed- 
ding day to deal seriously with the 
continuing aspects of marriage and 
the making of a family. These sections 
reflect current trends in our society. 
They also lay foundations for careful 
planning in family life. 

Youth, parents, and advisers will 
welcome the revision of a book that 
has already proven its popularity and 
value. 

—Mary HELEN SmitTH 


Couceruiug Education 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. By William Clayton 
Bower. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1952. 214 pages. $3.50. 
The unlimited use of extremely 

large words in an incorrect manner in 

the’ first half of the book would indi- 
cate that the author is a college stu- 
dent attempting to impress some col- 
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lege professor with a new thesis. The 


material presented in the last half of 
the book “as illustrations” prove the 
author has not been in the field of 
teaching or has been far removed 
from the high school field for some 
time. 

The author is attempting to tell 
teachers and lay personnel in general 
how a religious and spiritual emphasis 
might be returned to the classrooms. 
The material is written in such a man- 
ner as to wear out the average reader 
before he gets started. Not for some 
time have I read a book so disappoint- 
ing. 

Lest you get the idea that every- 
thing is bad, the book affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for learning the use 
of big words if it is accompanied by 
a copy of Mr. Webster’s dictionary. 

~—Caru A. LITAKER 


Land of the Pree 


THIS IS AMERICA — MY COUNTRY. 
Edited by Donald H. Sheehan. New 
York: Wm. H. Wise Co. Two Vol- 
umes. $9.90. 1,056 pages. 

America, from the landing of the 
Vikings to Harry Truman’s second 
term in the White House—that’s what 
you have in this two-volume produc-— 
tion. 

It’s unique in that most of Amer-- 
ica’s great people do their own talk-— 
ing. They tell you in person—through — 
their letters, their diaries, their per-— 
sonal. records — the tempestuous mo-— 
ments of crisis, as well as the high 
drama and glory that shaped our des- | 
tiny. i 

You hear from Vespucius and Co- 
lumbus, Franklin and Jackson, Edison 
and Carnegie, the Roosevelts and the 
Longs. . -L. G 

“ 
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Liturgical Drama 
(Continued from page 41). 


He died and his body they buried, 

But the cruel power of death’s dark 
bonds 

Were not enough to enslave him. 

First to hell to preach to the spirits 
in prison 

Then in glory he burst out the 
tomb. 

His victory—a triumph of goodness 

And the hope of mankind to follow. 

One final promise he made to his 
own ere he left them 

A promise which still does inspire: 

Go, now and preach, he com- 
manded 

And lo, I am with you forever. 

This then is the story I bring to 
you—a story which takes on new 
meaning with each telling. Man 
will think and speak many things 
in his life time—he will work and 
play—he will fight and quarrel— 
but for all that he does here and 
now there is nothing which can 
ever mean more to him than this 
story—for it is his story. 

Man lost God’s grace by his own 
disobedience, and try as he 
might, man cannot come back to 
God by his own efforts, no mat- 
ter how noble. Man only regains 
God’s blessed peace when he 
finds the grace of heaven, and 
this holy grace is the precious gift 
which cometh from Jesus, the 
Saviour. In Him is man’s only 
salvation. 

Lights come up throughout the en- 

tire church and the choir and congre- 
gation sing “Come Hither, Ye Faith- 
ful” (Common Service Book, No. 21). 
The Narrator exits as he came, paus- 
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ing to kneel in prayer at the altar dur- 
ing the singing of the hymn. At the 
conclusion of the hymn, the choir 
leaves in silent recessional, and the 
people kneel in prayer. 


Notes 

ELECTRICAL SysTEM. This will de- 
pend largely upon the lighting system 
already in use in the church. A rheo- 
stat which can control the lighting, 
bringing it from a very faint glow to 
a brilliant light, will be most helpful 
in producing the desired effect. It has 
been thought that apart from the reg- 
ular lighting throughout the church, 
only two lights are really necessary: 
One, to spotlight the Narrator in the 
pulpit (this should not be a_ bright 
spot, but one which allows him to 
stand out in the darkness), and the 
other, a light, or series of lights, which 
will fill the chancel with anything 
from a faint glow to a bright light. 


Properties. The only properties 


necessary are: 


Two thuribles which will hold the 
incense, and a_ large  triptych-like 
screen which can be placed in the 
middle of the altar so as to keep the 
setting for all scenes. This may have 
a sort of universal type symbol on its 
center panel. A six-pointed star, a rod 
of Jesse, a Rose of Sharon, are only 
a few of the examples which might 
be employed. 


Music. All of the singing, with the 
exception of the last hymn, should be 
a cappella. The director may wish to 
obtain the services of the organist, 
who might play very softly in certain 
scenes, but in no case so that the 
music obscures the words being 
spoken. 
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Clatter e ¢ ¢ by conrad, jr. 


HAVE the matter of “inconsist- 

encies” on the brain. Within the 
last few hours, I have finished reading 
Henry Gregor Felsen’s latest book— 
his third straight best-seller for youth. 
Its titled, Street Rod, and it gets the 
nod as Lurner Lire’s December 
Book-of-the-Month. (See “Book Re- 
view’ section.) 

Henry Felsen is a genius at sizing 
up high schoolers, parents, law 
makers, garage mechanics—just any- 
body. 

Among the dozens of lessons that 
Felsen teaches in all of his recent vol- 
umes—which roll out of his typewriter 
at the unbelievable rate of one per 
year—is the stupidity of inconsisten- 
cies. 

Here are some examples from bis 
latest book: 

Parents vow that they'd do any- 
thing in the world to help their chil- 
dren, even die in their stead if nec- 
essary; yet, they very seldom take the 
time to try to understand WHY a 
teen-ager acts like a normal teen-ager. 
Was it Paul who admonished parents 
“not to provoke their teen-agers?” 

City councils, who are pledged to 
serve all the people—have oftentimes 
failed to give honest hearings to se- 
rious-thinking, forward-planning youth 
whose ideas are generally the most 
advanced in the average city. 

Youth, who also have their share of 
inconsistencies, want to live forever, 
and most of them think they will. Yet, 
they take chances in a souped-up, 
four-wheel trap that would make Ab- 
solom’s hair stand straight up. Fur- 
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thermore, these same teen-agers, who 
want happiness all the days of their 
lives, make split-second decisions that 
sometimes lay the framework for any- 
thing but happiness. 

The Christmas season, which is al- 
most upon us, is very definitely a sea- 
son of inconsistencies—made that way 
by too many commercially-dedicated 
Americans. 


Last year, a few days before Christ- 
mas, I happened to be passing a tav- 
ern—or bar—on one of Philadelphia’s 
much-traveled_ streets. 
stalled-for-the-season loud speaker 
above the front entrance came the 
strains of the following: 

“Come hither, ye faithful, 
triumphantly sing... .” 


From an in- 


What an inconsistency—unless the — 
“come hither” was being extended to — 


the “tavern’s faithful patrons.” 
positive that author John Francis 
Wade, who was laid to rest about 200 
years ago, would have been anything 
but restful had he been in ear shot of 
the bar-broadcasted strains of his 
Christmas hymn. 


And, of course, for any bar or tav-. 


ern to be headquarters for heralding 
the arrival of the “True Son of the Fa- 
ther,” and beckoning passers-by 
Bethlehem hasten . . . 
Lord,” 
consistency. 


Tm 


“Tom 
to worship the — 
is just about the height of in- — 


Before we sign off, may we leave ¥ 
this thought with you: This Christ- — 


mas, make an all-out effort to register — 


fewer inconsistencies than any Christ- — 


mas in the past! 
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